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JOHN ENDECOTT 
1558 - 1665 


Governor of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. From the original portrait now owned by 
William Crowninshield Endicott 
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A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY NEW ENGLAND HOUSE 


THE PARSON CAPEN HOUSE 


AT TOPSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


By DONALD MILLAR 


Author of ‘‘Measured Drawings of Some Colonial and Georgian Houses.” 


T Topsfield, Massachusetts, not 

far from Salem, may be seen one 

of the best preserved houses of 
the earlier Colonial Period in New 
England. It was built in 1683 by 
the Rev. Joseph Capen who had 
been called a short time before by 
the Topsfield church, and every child 
in the village calls it the ‘ Parson 
Capen house,”’ the name by which it 
has been known for generations. The 
tradition is still preserved that the 
young bride of the Parson did not look 
with favor on the parsonage owned 
by the town and as she came from 
the well-to-do Appleton family of Ips- 
wich,the frame of anew house soon was 
erected on a small knoll beside the 
training field. The house now is 
owned by the local historical society 
and was carefully restored in 1913 by 
its Secretary, George Francis Dow. 
The Parson and his bride sleep, side by 
side, in a hillside burying ground not 
far away and on his headstone may be 


read the following lines carved there 
two centuries ago by his affectionate 


flock: 


Dear Mr. Capen, that revered man 
Who did the faith of Christ maintain 
A learned man, and Godly too, 

None will deny this who him knew. 


The Parson’s house undoubtedly 
was well built, even for his day, and it 
possesses architectural embellishments 
unknown on other existing dwellings. 
The second story widely overhangs in 
front and the garret floors project at 
either end and all are supported by 
ornamental wooden brackets. The 
gable ends have wide “verge boards’”’ 
and carved “drops’’ hang at the cor- 
ners of the house. In fact, about 
the only architectural feature of the 
period that it may be said to lack is a 
‘‘neaked window”’ on either side of the 
chimney, pushing outward from the 
steeply pitched roof. 

The houses that were built by the 








earliest settlers along the New Eng- 
land coast usually were small, rude 
affairs that in a few years were replaced 
by more permanent structures. The 
larger number of those erected in 
Salem to accommodate the first 1immi- 
gration had disappeared before 1661. 
They must have been little better 
than huts or unsubstantial cottages. 


In fact, when the common lands 
Salem were alloted, the ‘cottage 
rights’’ were an important factor in 


making the division. With more leis- 
ure and additional man-power came 
the more substantial house, the well 
built dwelling of which numerous 
examples yet remain. At first, the 
structure generally was a one-room 
house, that is, a huge chimney with 
one room on the ground floor and a 
loft above. Frequently, however, it 
was of two stories. As the family 
grew in number or became more pros- 
perous, a room was built on the other 
side of the chimney and often times at 
a still later day,a one-story leanto was 
added along the back of the house. 

The typical late seventeenth cen- 
tury New England house was built 
very nearly according to one well 


The Parson Capen House, Topsfield, 








Mass. 


recognized plan. So much alike are 
these old wooden houses that remain 
that one would fancy for them a com- 
mon inspiration. In the center was a 
great ‘stack of chimneys,”’ as the old 
records phrase it, on either side of 
which was a room, with a narrow entry 
in front of the chimney stack between 
the rooms. In this entry was the 
staircase. Four rooms and an upper 
and a lower entry was all the accom- 
modation afforded. But the rooms 
were large and must have been more 
comfortable than people now imagine. 
All through the Massachusetts Bay 
and Plymouth colonies as well as in 
the Connecticut settlements, generally 
speaking, this one plan persisted. In 
Rhode Island, the houses usually were 
of one room and an entry on each 
floor—half the size of the Massachu- 
setts type just described. 

In nearly every case the house faced 
south, with the “‘hall’’ or living room, 
dining room and kitchen combined, 
usually on the eastern end while on 
the opposite side was the ‘“‘parlor,” a 
room which served for retirement and 
for the entertainment of | special 
guests. In practically every case, 
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The Overhanging Second Story 


such being the custom of the time, the 
parlor contained a bedstead with a 
‘rug’ for a covering. In those days 
rugs were not placed on floors. Car- 
pets, also, were not floor coverings but 
found their place as table covers. In 
each room a great fireplace held a 
roaring fire of logs in its cavernous 
depths and on the second floor the 
two “chambers” had _ smaller fire- 
places though these sometimes were 
lacking. 

The framework of these houses was 
usually of oak, though sometimes of 
pine and made of heavy timbers mor- 
tised and tenoned together and held 
in place by wooden pins. Their 
joints were hewn with much skill by 
men who built according to the man- 
ner of their trade learned in England 
and who worked as their medieval 
forefathers had done. The founda- 
tion timbers rested on an underpinning 
of field stones, laid without mortar. 
These timbers were called the “‘sills’’. 
At the four corners were posts, two at 


wn 


each end of the house, two more in the 
rear wall beside the chimney, and 
two in the front wall at the entry. 
Across the house, at the level of the 
second story, were framed the girts— 
usually six in number — on sides and 
ends and also the two flanking the 
chimney. Spanning the rooms were 
other girts called ‘summer beams.’’* 
In the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
these usually ran north and south 
from the front to the rear girts, on the 
first floor, but in the Plymouth and 
Connecticut settlements they com- 
monly ran from the end girts to the 
chimney girts. Into the upper part 
of the ‘“‘summers”’ and the girts, the 
joists of the floor were mortised, and 
they supported the boards of the floor 
above. Early roofs were steep in 
pitch (in the Capen house the pitch 
is fifteen inches to the foot) and very 


* The word is derived from sumpter, a pack- 
horse, because they bore the weight of the 
floors. 
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The Nail-Studded Door 


simply framed. The boarding under 
the shingles ran up and down instead 
of across the rafters as at present. 
One of the noticeable features of 
these old houses is the overhang of the 
second story on the front, and often 
on the ends also, and the third floor 
overhang of the gable ends. The 
overhang is a form of timber construc- 
tion common in old English work and 
seems to have been done solely for its 
architectural effect. Sometimes peo- 
ple will have it that this overhang- 
ing construction was intended as a 
protection against maurauding Indians 
a device whereby hot water might be 
poured on their heads in true medieval 
fashion and therefore the house must 
have been used as a “garrison house’’. 
But as the overhang never was built on 
the back side of a dwelling, the cun- 
ning savage easily could choose a rear 
approach and so avoid the scalding 
water intended for his scalp. 
Overhangs were constructed in two 


ways. The “framed’’ overhang was 
the older form in the colonies and is 
the one illustrated here. The other 
form was the ‘“‘hewn”’ overhang where 
the posts were very large and the lower 
part was hewn away so that the face 
of the first-story wall receded several 
inches from the face of the second-story 
wall. Gables or “ peaked windows”’ 
on the front of the houses were found 


only in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. 
The accompanying illustrations 


show the front and end overhangs 
clearly, together with the ornamented 
ends of the second-story posts in front, 
which terminate in hewn ‘“drops.”’ 
Beside the front door and under the 
gables are brackets that help to 
support the overhangs. Usually the 
ends of the front and rear topmost 
girts (known as the “plates’’) which 
support the rafters are supported by 
brackets but in this house their place 
is taken by ‘“‘drops’’, which are here 
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The Front Entry and Stairs 


no longer parts of the frame but 
merely ornaments. 

The windows are the exact size of 
the original openings and have been 
restored with casements with rectang- 
ular glazing rather than the more 
common lozenge shape. The front 
door is studded with nails in a diagonal 
pattern like the ‘Indian door’’ pre- 
served at Deerfield, Mass., and the 
iron latch ring also is a reproduction. 

The view of the entry shows the 
staircase with its original newel and 
and turned balusters of oak. It will 
be noticed that the brickwork of the 
chimney is exposed—a sure sign of 
early work. The framing of the floor 
joists can be seen. The floor of the 
entry is some inches lower than the 
rooms. 

In the parlor may be seen the 
rather rare feature of two summers. 
The walls are plastered, a sign of 
wealth on the part of the builder. 


Under the northen ends of the sum- 
mers is incised with a chisel the date 
“IULY Ye 8th 1683” so there exists 
here what is not to be found elsewhere 
in so old a house, the exact date when 
the frame was “‘raised’’. 

In the “‘hall’’ or kitchen, is a fire- 
place eight feet and four inches wide. 
The back corners are curved and in the 
cavernous flue is a trammel bar or “‘lug 
pole” (an arrangement earlier than the 
crane) from which are suspended the 
potsand kettles. Inside the fireplace, 
at the right, is the door to the brick 
oven and near it the niche in the brick- 
work where the tinder box and tobacco 
pipes, so it is said, were kept. The 
walls of the ‘‘hall’ are finished with 
the common finish of the early days, 
broad horizontal boards with molded 
edges called ‘‘wainscot’’. The old 
dresser with its “dress of pewter’’ has 
beside it a “knife and spoon rack’’. 
Forks were practically unknown in 
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The Dresser in the Kitchen 


New England before 1670 and were 
not in common use until the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. 

The timbers of the framing in this 
house of course are old, but much of 
the interior woodwork and all of the 
shingles and clapboards (of red oak) 


are new. While so much necessary 
restoration work gives at the outset 
a new appearance to a house, yet it 
serves to show how the houses of this 
period looked when fresh from the 
hands of their builders. The walls 
were left unpainted and in time, from 
age, smoke, and sunlight, the wood 
acquired a soft brown and satin-like 
texture that cannot be _ imitated. 
Another sign of age is to be found in 
the projection of the sills into the 
rooms. In later work they were 
concealed by the floor boards. 

The parlor floor of this house had a 
lining of clay mixed with straw filled 
between the joists to make the floor 


warmer. in the cold winter season. 
There is a cellar on one side of the 
chimney foundation and a half-cellar 
on the other side both reached through 
trap doors in the floor. 

At the completion of the restoration 
there was a ‘“‘house-warming”’ with an 
old-fashioned supper served on wood- 
en ‘‘trenchers’”’ and eaten with broad- 
bladed steel knives and pewter spoons 
—a grand affair—but that must be 
another story. 
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Detail of Hewn Overhang, Hyland-Wildman 
House, Guilford, Conn., built about 1700. 
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The Ship Mount Vernon Disabling a French Latteener 


THE SHIP MOUNT 


VERNON 


OF SALEM 


By LAWRENCE WATERS JENKINS 
Assistant Director of the Peabody Museum, Salem. 


HE Mount Vernon was built in 
1798 for Elias Hasket Derby, 


the great Salem merchant. She 
was a full-rigged ship of 356 tons, about 
one hundred feet long and carried a 
crew of fifty men. Her builder was 
Retire Becket of Salem, who came from 
a long line of shipbuilders the first of 
whom was John Becket who was build- 
ing vessels at Becket’s Beach, Salem, as 
early as1655. Probably each genera- 
tion became more expert in the art, un- 
tilat length were produced such ships 
as Mount } ernon, Active, Hazard, Mar- 
garet and America, and the brigantine 
Cleopatra’s Barge which at the time 
was universally acknowledged to be 
one of the best built vessels in the 
world. The Mount Vernon was a 
fine ship and like all merchant vessels 
of that time she sailed well armed, 
having twenty guns, including two 
long nines and an eighteen pounder. 


Her rig included sails which have been 
obsolete for more than a century: 
such as the “ring tail’ and the “‘water 
sail.’ The former was a small tri- 
angular sail extended on a small mast 
erected for that purpose on the top of 
the ship’s stern. It was only used in 
light and favorable winds, particu- 
larly on the Atlantic. The ‘“‘water 
sail’’ was a small sail occasionally 
spread under the lower studding sail 
in a fair wind and smooth sea. It was 
not common and seems to have fallen 
into disuse before 1820. Sometimes 
it had holes along the lower edge so 
that the water, which it picked up 
when the vessel rolled, would run 
through and not tear the sail. In the 
above illustration the ‘water sail’”’ 
may be seen on the starboard side 
but the “ring tail’’ is concealed by the 
smoke. 

The Mount Vernon was fitted out 





for the Mediterranean trade which 
was exceedingly profitable at that time 
and while her adventures did not 
differ widely from those of many other 
American vessels in trade with Europe 
during the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth and the first quarter of the 
nineteenth centuries, nevertheless, she 
probably is the best known vessel of 
the period, largely because of some 
twelve or more. water-colors by 
Michele Felice Corné, depicting her 
In various episodes which occurred 
between July 28 and July 31, 1799, 
while on her first and only voyage to 
the Mediterranean. 

Corné was born in Naples and left 
his native country to escape inilitary 
service. Coming to America in the 
Mount Vernon and under the patron- 
age of the Derbys, he delighted in 
showing his gratitude towards his 
benefactors and his love for the vessel 
which carried him to freedom, by 
painting her again and again. After 
a residence of some years in Salem 
he moved to Boston and later to 
Newport, R.1I., where he died in 1845. 

The Mount Vernon sailed from 
Salem in the midst of what has been 
called the ‘‘Naval War with France.”’ 
Ever since the French Revolution 
the United States had been in the 
position of a timid neutral between 
aggressive belligerents. There were 
indiscriminate seizures of American 
merchantmen by French cruisers, 
continual aggressions by privateers, 
unwarrantable extensions of the list 
of contraband, illtreatment of the 
crews of prizes, and a variety of sim- 
ilar acts by which American commerce 
was harassed and plundered. It was 
an incident of this “‘warfare’’ that is 
here illustrated and we can do no 
better than to quote Captain Derby's 
own account of the occurence as well 
as the events which preceded it, as he 
described thein to his father ina letter 
written from Gibraltar. 

“Gibraltar, Ist August 1799 
‘Hon. Sir 

‘“T think you must be surprised to 

find me here so early. . . . The first 








of our passage was quite agreeable; 
the later part light winds, calmes & 
Frenchmen constantly in sight for the 
4 last days. The [first] Frenchman 
we saw |was|] off the Island of Terceira 
a lugger to the north’d. Being uncer- 
tain of his force we stood by him to 
leward on our course & soon left him. 
On the 28 July in the afternoon we 
found ourselves approaching a fleet 
of 50 sail, running direct for their 
center. At 4 oclock found ourselves 
directly in their half moon. Con- 
cluded it impossible that it should be 
any other than the English Fleet. 
Determined to run for their center to 
avoid any appearance of a want of 
confidence in them. They soon dis- 
patched an 18 gun ship from their 
center & two Frigates to beat towards 
us, we being to wind'd. On approach- 
ing under easy sail the center ship, | 
fortunately bethought myself that it 
wou'd be but common prudence to 
stear so far to windward of him as to 
be about a good grape shott’s distance 
from him, to observe his force & 
manouvering. When we were abrest 
of him he fired a friendly gun to 
leward & hoisted English colours. 
We immediately bore down & went 
to pass under his quarter, between 
him & the Fleet, showing our Ameri- 
can colours. This movement discon- 
certed him & it appeared to me he 
conceived we were either an American 
Sloop of War or an English one in 
disguise attempting to cut him off 
from the Fleet; for whilst we were in 
the act of wearing on his beem he 
hoisted French colours & gave us his 
broadside. We immediately brought 
our ship to the wind, stood 1 mile 
beyond, wore towards the center of 
the Fleet, hove about & crossed him 
on the other tack about half grape 
shot distance & received his broad- 
side, many of which fell on broad & 
cut our sails, & two round shot struck 
us without much damage. All hands 
were active in clearing ship for action 
for our surprise had been compleat. 
In about 10 minutes we commenced 
our stern chases & in 14 or 15 gave 





him our broadside in such stile as 
evidently sickened him; for he imme- 
diately luffed in the wind, gave his 
broadside, went in stays In great con- 
fusion, wore his ship in a large circle 
& renewed the chase at a inile & half 
distance; a measure calculated to 
keep up appearances with his Fleet & 
to distance our shott. We received 
7 or 8 of his broadsides & I was mor- 
tifved at not having it In my power 
to return him an equal number with- 


out exposing myself to the rest of the 


Fleet—for 1 am satisfyed I should 
have had the pleasure of sending hiin 
home had he been seperated from the 
Fleet. At 12 at night we had dis- 
tanced their chasing rocket signals 
almost out of sight & soon left them. 
We then kept ourselves in constant 
preparation till my arrivall here & 
indeade it has been requisite, for we 
have been in constant brushes ever 
since. The day after we left the 
Fleet [we] were chased till night by 2 
Frigates whom we lost in the dark. 
The next morning, off Cape St. 
Vincent in the Latitude of Cadiz, 
[we] were dared by a French Latteen 
rigged vessel, appearantly of 10 or 12 
guns, one of them an 18 pounder, for 
whom we lay too. His mettle was 
too heavy for ours & his position to 
wind'd were [where] he lay just in a 
situation cast his shott over us 
would not allow ine to cut him off. 
We of course bore away & saluted him 
with our long nines. He cont'd in 
chase till dark when we were near by 
Cadiz. At sun set he inade a signal 
to his consort, a large Lugger, whom 
we had just made a head with astrong 
breese & over whoin we were deter- 
mined to pass our stein did not he 
make way for us—he thought prudent 
to do so & let us pass. At midnight 
we made the lights in Cadiz Town but 
no English Fleet. After laying too 
till day light concluded that the 
French must have gain’d the ascen- 
dency in Cadiz & thought prudent to 
proceede for this place were [where] 
we arrived at 12 oclock, poping at 
Frenchmen all the forenoon. At 10 


to 
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oclock, off Algeciras Point, was 
seriously attacked by a large Latteener 
who had on board better than 100 
men. He came so near to our broad- 
side as to allow our 6 pound grape to 
do execution. We gave it him hand- 
somely, then bore away & gave him 
our 4 stern guns in a cool & deliberate 
manner doing appearantly great exe- 
cution, our bars having cut his sails 
considerably. He was hove into con- 
fusion & struck both his Ensigne & 
Pendant. I was then pusseled to 
know what to do with so many men. 
Our ship was running large, with all 
her steeringsails, ringtail & water sail 
out, so that we could not iunmediately 
bring her to the wind & we were 
directly off Algeciras Point from 
whence I had reason to fear she might 
receive assistance & my port of safety, 
the Rock of Gibraltar, in full view, 
were circumstances that enduced me 
to give up the gratification of bringing 
him in. It was, however, a satis- 
faction to lick the rascle in full view 
of the English Fleet who were to 
leward. The risque of sending here 
is great indeed for any ship short of 
our force in men & guns, but particu- 
larly heavy guns; 2 nines are better 
than 6 or 8 sixes & two long 12 or 18 
pounders would do better than 20 
sixes & could be managed with few 
men. It is absolutely necessary that 
2 of our Government ships should 
occasionally range the Gutt & the 
Latt’d Cadiz from the Long’d of 
Cape St. Vincent. —— 

You need have but little apprehen- 
sions for my safety as my crew are re- 
markably well trained & are perfectly 
disposed to defend themselves & I think 
after having cleared ourseves from the 
whole French line in so handsome a 
manner you may well conclude that 
we can effect almost anything. If 
I should go to Constantinople, it will 
be from a passport from Admiral 
Nelson, to whom I carry a letter to 
Naples. 

Till my next 
ate son 

“Evias HASKET DERBY JUNR.” 


Iam Your affection- 











WHEN 


A HALF-FORGOTTEN 
PHILLIS WAS BURNED AT 





TRAGEDY OF 
THE 


1755 


STAKE IN CAMBRIDGE AND 


MARK WAS HANGED IN CHAINS 


By CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON 
Librarian of the Boston Athenaeum. 


UR old houses are more than 

beams and plaster, although 

it may be that not often can 
we recall the events that have hallowed 
them or made them famous. They de- 
serve a better fate, for they have sur- 
vived the storms and the ruthless hand 
of man through the last two centuries 
or more. Now and then, however, we 
can picture a scene within or near 
such a dwelling. Not far north of the 
Cooper-Austin house on Linnaean 
Street, owned by our Society, stood 
for many years the gallows, from which 
the rise of land in that part of Cam- 
bridge took its name. 

Let us go back in imagination toa 
September afternoon in the year 1775. 
Professor Winthrop, standing by the 
country road, heard a great noise and 
soon saw a rude sled drawn by strong 
horses and bumping along the uneven 
road. On the sled were two negroes, 
a fellow of thirty and a woman per- 
haps much older. At last they 
reached the hill, followed by a motley 
mob of yelling men and boys. The 
black fellow was quickly pulled up te 
a gibbet and left to die while the 
crowd gathered about a large stake 
driven into the ground about thirty 
feet away. Here they bound the 
terrified negress, piled fagots about her 
and applied a torch. She was soon a 
pile of ashes and charred bones. 
The man was cut down and later 
hanged by a chain to a new gibbet not 
far from Charlestown Neck, where his 
body interested Dr. Caleb’ Rea, 
three years later, and furnished a 
tradition that jogged the mind of 
Paul Revere in April 1775. 

What a scene for the occupants of 
our ancient house near the gallows! 
How many questions they must have 
asked! How many phases of the 
horrible event they must have dis- 
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cussed! 
the man, 


Had they ever before seen 
whose name was Mark? 
Was he more of a criminal than 
Phillis, the woman? What had 
become of Phoebe, the woman’s 
confederate? All these questions they 
must have asked each other. One 
great question that interests us today 
they could have answered if they used 


their eyes: Was Phillis allowed to 
burn until she died or was she (as 
usually happened) strangled by a 


rope attached to the post and passed 
about her neck? Such a scene may 
seem to some readers too gruesome 
for thought, but our ancestors were 
ready at all times to face realities. 
If they ate meat they were willing to 
see an animal killed; if they wanted 
safety they were willing to strike ter- 
ror into the hearts of possible evil- 
doers. 

The event on Gallows Hill was of 
course the last act in a succession of 
dark and desperate deeds. Mark for 
a long time had resented the severe 
discipline of his master, Captain John 
Codman, the saddler, sea-captain and 
merchant of Charlestown. He had 
tried toreduce the Captain to poverty 
by burning his property in order to 
force him to sell his slaves to another 
master. This plan failed. So in the 
dark low-studded kitchen of the Cap- 
tain’s house Mark sat night after 
night, thumbing the tattered Bible, 
proud of his ability to read. By him 
sat Phillis and Phoebe, awed no doubt 
by his superior learning and _ his 
reading of Scripture passages. He 
asserted that he had learned from the 
Bible that it was no sin to kill a man 
if no blood was shed. Poison there- 
fore was a suitable weapon. More- 
over it was common gossip among«the 
slave class that a cruel master had 
been done to death by this method 






and the perpetrators of the deed had 
gone unpunished. 

Mark visited Doctor Clark’s negro 
Robbin, at the North End of Boston, 
talked over his plan to get rid of 
Captain Codman and asked for ar- 
senic. Many were the secret meet- 
ings to arrange for obtaining the 
powder and to agree upon a likely 
story. The powder was to kill three 
pigs belonging to a slave named Quaco. 
The conspirators on one occasion met 
at the pot house, they separated and 
met again at Mr. Waite’s slaughter 
house; the friends hid in a Lane near 
the Long Wharf while Mark went 
boldly into Mrs. Sheerman’s to get a 
mug of toddy, and in the Lane they 
drank together. On another night, in 
desperate need of more arsenic to 
complete the murder, Mark sought 
Robbin in Boston, passed him in the 
Ferry, and played blind man’s buff 
as he relates, all the long dark evening. 

In the kitchen, day after day sat 
Captain Codman, at his little round 


table, eating his water gruel and 
drinking chocolate. Sometimes his 
food was gritty and he called his 


daughters Molly or Betty to account. 
But they were asignorantashe. Here 
is Phillis’s own picture of the tragedy: 


morning after Phoebe 
gave me the first Powder, then it was put 
into his Chocolate, by Phoebe. The next was 
also put into his Chocolate by Phoebe on the 
next Wednesday morning, and I thinking she 
put in more than she should, told her her 
hand was heavy, and there was no more put 
in, that, | know of till the next Fryday, when 
Phoebe put some into his Chocolate, and my 
Master eate the Chocolate all the three times 
aforesaid in the Kitchen, and I was there & 
saw him; The next was on the Saturday 
following, when I put Some into his Water- 
gruel, but I felt ugly and threw it away, and 
made some fresh, and did not put any into that. 
The next was on the afternoon of the same 
Saturday, I made him some more Wate rgruel 
& pour’d some of the Water out of the Vial 
into it, and it turned yellow, and Miss Betty, 
ask’d me what was the matter with the 
Watergruel and I gave her no answer; but 
that was thrown away, and more fresh mi nade, 
and Miss Molly was going to put the same 
Plumbs in again, and Phoebe told her not to 
do it, but she had better put in some fresh 
Plumbs, and she did; and no Poison was put 


“The next Monday 
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into that; It was by Phoebe’s advice that I 
put it into the first this afternoon. And he 
had no more, that I know of ’till the next 
Mond: ty night, when Mark put some of the 
Potter’s Lead into Master’s Sagoe.”’ 


Phillis testified in court, during 
this trial for murder that she had been 
led to commit these acts by Mark, 
and Mark appeared in his own tes- 
timony as an innocent and unsuspi- 
clous messenger boy, carrying sealed 


packages from Robbin to _ Phillis. 
The honorable judges swept their 
recriminations aside — and here is 


the order of the Court to the Sheriff: 


“We command you therefore that on 
Thursday the Eighteenth day of September 
instant between the hours of one & Five 
o’Clock in the day time you cause the said 
Phillis to be drawn from our Gaol in our 
County of Middlesex aforesaid (where she now 
is) to the place of Execution and there be 
burnt to Death & also that on the same day 
between the hours of one and five of the C lock 
in the day time you cause the Said Mark to 
be drawn from our Gaolin our County of 
Middlesex aforesaid (where he now is) to the 
place of Execution & there be hanged up by 
the Neck until he be dead, & for so doing 
this shall be your Sufficient Warrant—’”’ 

The record of the awful conclusion is 
thus simply given: 

“MIDDLESEX ss — September the 18, 


1755. 

“IT Executed this warrant as above 
directed, by causing Phillis to be 
burnt to Death, and Mark to be 
hang’d by the neck until he was 
dead, between the hours of one and 
five a Clock of Said day. 

“RicH’pD Foster, Sheriff” 

The reader may ask why Phoebe 
was deported and not burnt or why 
Robin and the host of shadowy slaves 
in the plot left no record of punish- 
ment. Perhaps the court and the 
public, after the execution of Mark 
and Phillis, had had enough of pun- 
ishments, and remembered the ad- 
monitian that ‘Vengeance is mine,”’ 
saith the Lord. 

The present day visitor passing 
along Linnaean Street of a summer’s 
afternoon sees our old house standing 
in the shade of ancient elms, and 
































pleasantly surrounded by grass and 
flowers. It gives the impression of 
being now, and having always been, 
the abiding place of all that is peace- 
ful, quiet, and homelike. Doubtless 
it was just as fascinating a house on 
the day of the above described tragedy 
and had even then similar pleasant 
surroundings. What an incongruous 
object on the landscape must then 
have been the gallows, so near at hand, 
at the crest of the rising ground to the 
north. From generation to genera- 
tion the children of the household 
must have been present at executions, 
which, in our time, the elders them- 





selves would shrink from seeing. 
Yet we know that according to the 
custom of the time parents frequently 
took their children to just such grue- 
some sights that they might learn 
respect for the law by witnessing the 
horrible results of its transgression. 
Probably in no way does the past 
seem further removed from the present 
than in such executions. ‘The good 
old days’’ were doubtless better than 
ours in many ways, but we may well 
rejoice that public executions have 
forever been done away with in 
Massachusetts. 





































GIBBET 
FROM QUEBEC 


In 1763, a Madame Dodier of St. 
Valier, near Quebec, was convicted 
by the British military authorities of 
murdering her husband by pouring 
molten lead into his ear while he lay 
asleep. She was sentenced to be 
hanged and her body was then placed 
in this gibbet (probably made by 
some local blacksmith) which was 
suspended from a pole at a cross-roads 
near Levis church, the St. 
Lawrence river from Quebec, where 
it remained for a long time as a warn- 
ing to evil-doers. Finally, with its 
ghastly contents, it was interred, but 
in 1850 was exhumed and sold to the 
Boston Museum formerly on Tremont 
Street. In 1899, at the dispersal of 
its collections, this gibbet was trans- 
ferred to the Essex Institute at Salem, 
where now it is exhibited. 
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VIEW OF MEDFORD, MASS. 


As entered from the South, upon the Boston Road. Printed from 
the original wood block engraving in 1836 for Barber's 
Historical Collections of Massachusetts. 
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SOUTH-EASTERN VIEW OF SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS. 


I'he Baptist Church is on the right and the Bank and Hotel on the 
left. Printed from the original wood block engraving in 
1838 for Barber’s Historical Collection of 
Massachusetts. 
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JOHN WINTHROP, The Younger 
1606 - 1676 


The founder of Ipswich, Massachusetts, in 1633, and Governor of Connecticut for 
seventeen years. From the portrait at the State House, Hartford, Conn. 




















REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 
March 10, 1920. 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Society was held in the Harrison Gray 
Otis House, 2 Lynde Street, Boston, on Wednesday, March 10, 1920, at 3.00 
P. M., President Bolton presiding. 

In the absence of the Recording Secretary, the Rev. Glenn Tilley Morse 
was appointed Clerk of the meeting. 

The call for the meeting was read by the Clerk. 

The records of the last Annual Meeting were read and approved. 

President Bolton made an interesting address. He spoke of the great 
benefit the Society had derived from the Liberty Bonds which our members 
purchased and added to the endowment, laying special stress on the invaluable 
assistance to the Society of Mr. Avery’s generous offer of the previous year, 
without which offer the Third Liberty Loan Endowment Fund would have 
been non-existent, and without it the Society’s very existence would have been 
jeopardized during the closing year of the war, for that investment saved the 
Society from the burden of a deficit. Mr. Bolton paid an appreciative tribute 
to the work of other organizations in the preservation of New England antiqui- 
ties. He mentioned also a number of the things accomplished by members of 
our Society, among others the substantial contribution towards the preserva- 
tion of the Webb house in Wethersfield, Conn. He paid a tribute also to the 
fine efforts of ex-Governor Bulkeley, of Connecticut, inenlisting the support of 
our members and others in preserving and restoring the old Bulfinch State House 
at Hartford, Conn., for which purpose he raised over $100,000. He made a 
most grateful acknowledgement of the generous response to the appeals of the 
Trustees for funds in emergencies when the Society’s general income failed to 
suffice, stating that these gifts from the members, over and above their dues, 
would make it possible during the coming year almost wholly to complete the 
restoration of the Otis house. Mention was made of the purchase of the 
Abraham Brown, Jr., house in Watertown, Mass., by a group of our members, 
including Mrs. Briggs, Miss Wheelwright and Mr. Appleton. Special atten- 
tion was called to the museum and the President appealed for additions to 
the collections of antiquities and historical souvenirs. He emphasized the 
importance of adding new members, for although we have fifteen hundred 
members, still we need more; that we need a member to represent us in every 
town and village of New England. He urged each one to try and increase 
our membership. He spoke of Mr. Henry Charles Dean, who died in service, 
and whose parents have donated to the Society a large part of his collections. 
He recommended that the members keep in touch with what the Society 1s 
doing by reading carefully the Bulletin. 
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Mr. William C. Endicott read the Treasurer’s report, which was accepted 
and placed on file. 

The informal reports of the Librarian and Director of the Museum were 
accepted. 

The Clerk read the report of the Nominating Committee. Prepared ballots 
were distributed and the following officers were unanimously elected, Mr. 
George Parker Winship and Mr. Edward A. Huebener acting as tellers :* 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was unanimously voted: That the 
acts of the Trustees for the fiscal year 1919-1920 be and are hereby ratified 
and confirmed. 

Mrs. Mary Fifield King presented to the Society a wooden jointed doll 
which had been in the Bond-Fifield family since before the American Revolu- 
tion. It was last used by Mary Sanborn Fifield, born 1834. The dress is of 
the early Victorian period. 

On motion of Mr. E. H. Gay, an enthusiastic and unanimous vote was 
passed expressing appreciation of, thanks to and confidence in all the officers of 
the Society, especially the President, Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer. 

The meeting was adjourned at 3.50 P. M., after which tea and refresh- 
ments were served in the drawing room by Mrs. Charles K. Bolton, Mrs. 
William C. Endicott and Miss Clara Endicott Sears, hostesses. 


A true record: 
Attest: GLENN TILLEY MORSE, 


Clerk ProTempore. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
For the Year March 1, 1919 to March 1, 1920. 


To the Members of the Society: 

President Bolton has asked me to prepare a report on the Board of Trustees 
for the year ending February 28, 1920, which is. presented herewith. 

Eight regular monthly meetings were held during the year, all at the Society's 
headquarters building, the Harrison Gray Otis House, 2 Lynde Street, Boston. 
The average attendance at these meetings was 8.5. 

In November, Miss Mary C. Wheelwright resigned owing to a projected 
absence of a year in Europe, and no one was elected to fill the vacancy. In 
January, Mr. James M. Hunnewell resigned owing to pressure of duties con- 
nected with his election to the General Court, and Mr. Edward C. Wheeler, 
Jr., was elected Recording Secretary pro tempore for the unexpired portion of 
the year. 

PAUL M. HAMLEN, 


Trustee. 
*For list of officers see page Iil. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


To the Officers and Members of the Society: 
It gives me great pleasure to present my tenth annual report covering the 


year March 1, 1919 to March 1, 1920. 


Little was done to 
the Swett-Ilsley 
house during the 
year. The kitchen was painted and 
the grounds in the rear were graded 
and some small garden plats laid out, 
but otherwise the condition of the 
house and its grounds is approxi- 
mately as it has been for some years 
past. Miss Mary L. A. Clement 
continued as our tenant, and under 
her care the house lent itself admir- 
ably for use as a tea room and gift 
shop and for the exhibition and sale of 
antique furniture. 

The restoration and repair of this 
house have never been completed and 
for this purpose at least $3,000 are 
needed. A $5,000 endowment is 
another requirement, a mortgage of 
$800 remains to be paid, and $800 is 
owed the Life Membership Fund. 


SWETT-ILSLEY 
HOUSE 
NEWBURY, MASS. 


The Misses Fowler 
continued to occupy 
this house according 
to the terms on 
which the Society acquired it. The 
first steps were taken towards opening 
it as a period house properly fur- 
nished, but much remains to be done. 
A sign concerning admission was 
attached to the front door, as well as a 
knocker; the skylight and tin roof were 
repaired and painted. There is no 
mortgage, but, as in the case of all our 
other properties, a $5,000 endowment 
is a standing need, and for lack of it 
we are unable to maintain the house 
in a condition to do it justice. 


SAMUEL FOWLER 
HOUSE 
DANVERSPORT, 
MASS. 


cooper-austin [he unpaid balance 
of the contract price 
‘for installing a new 
furnace was paid, all the windows were 
newly screened, and a small area 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
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outside the back door was concreted. 
As stated in the last annual report, the 
restoration of this house has never 
been completed and several thousand 
dollars will be required for this. A 
further sum of $4,000 is required to 
pay the mortgages, and another need 
is a $5,000 endowment. 


Nothing new devel- 


““SCOTCH'’- 
BOARDMAN Oped concerning this 
SAUGUS. Mass, Property. It was 


occupied by a care- 
taker and visited by a few members 
and friends, but repairs have ceased 
for lack of funds. It remains, as 
always, one of the best preserved and 
most interesting of the 17th century 
houses in all New England, and the 
one most closely associated with the 
arrival in this country of members of 
the Scottish nation. Its proper repair 
and restoration should be made the 
special care of Scottish societies and of 
individuals of Scottish descent, and it 
is hoped that something may develop 
along these lines. 

The Society’s Emergency Funds, 
which were locked up in this house 
have at last been freed as a result of 
our successful appeal of January 2nd. 
The building is accordingly out of 
debt and anything received on its 
behalf can go immediately into the 
improvement of the property. 


This charming little 

SHARON NH, cottage has contin- 

ued to remain unoc- 

cupied, and has been a source of some 

slight expense not counterbalanced by 
any receipts. 


otis House [1 this house the 

2 LYNDE STREET work during the past 
BOSTON 

year has centered 

largely about the Curator’s room and 





the two rooms occupied by the Colo- 


nial Dames. In repairing the former 
the principal difficulty came in the 
treatment of the fireplace, the stone 
jambs of which had split, and had to be 
re-set. The chimney proved to be of 
considerable interest and gave evi- 
dence, by no means conclusive, of 
earlier fireplaces. A new floor was 
laid, and the ceiling, walls, trim and 
floor were all painted, and as a result 
the room became one of the most 
attractive in the house. 

In the Colonial Dames’ rooms the 
window frames and shutters were 
restored at the expense of the Dames, 
while our own Society paid for repaint- 
ing the wood trim and floors. 

Three new radiators were installed 
in the front hall to do the work of four 
radiators and three risers removed 
when we restored the house, and the 
absence of which ever since had been 
too noticeable. To Mr. George Huey, 
heating engineer, 33 Cornhill, Boston, 
the Society is indebted for the gift of 
his time and profit on this installation. 

As stated in our appeal of January 
2nd, unpaid bills against the Otis 
house were carried through the war to 
the amount of $2,117.50. These bills 
are now paid and as a result of further 
sums raised we may look forward to 
nearly finishing the work on_ the 
house this spring and summer. Of 
this work the principal items are the 
windows and halls. There are still 
seventeen window openings to restore 
with new frames and sash, and to 
repair as to shutter boxes and shutters. 
The front hall work involves the 
removal of the bay window and 
installing a new Palladian window like 
that at the back of the hall, the repair 
of the stairs, the removal of a storm 
door and erection of a new semi- 
circular porch, as shown in an old view 
of the house. 


ELEAZER ARNOLD Work on the Arnold 
HOUSE, LINCOLN, house was _ miscel- 

aes laneous in charac- 
ter, such as minor repairs on the 
chimneys and further work on the 
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windows, doors and the ground floor 
east room. The grounds were twice 
gone over to prevent an accumulation 
of dry leaves, which would have 
added to the fire risk. There were 
a few applications for the house but 
not until the latter part of the winter 
did we succeed in getting a tenant 
of the class we desired. For the 
present the house will be occupied 
rent free, and the chief advantage to 
the Society will be in having the build- 
ing once more tenanted. As a result 
of our appeal of January 2nd we now 
have over $1,000 to spend on the 
house and this should suffice to pay 
for such work as is imperative in order 
to make our tenant comfortable and 
prevent the deterioration of the 
property. It is worth mentioning 
that of the five objects set forth in 
our appeal of January 2nd, the 
Eleazer Arnold house is the only one 
for which more contributions were 
specifically indicated than the amount 
asked. 


The condition of the 
Society's real estate 
has been rather more 
satisfactory the past year than during 
that immediately preceding. Expen- 
ses were kept better in hand and the 
accumulated income from the rented 
houses, as well as that from the Helen 
Collamore and Life Membership 
Funds, and the amounts raised for the 
Otis and Arnold houses, should suffice 
somewhat to improve each of our 
properties. We still need, however, 
an endowment of not less than $5,000 
per house and it is much to be hoped 
that members of the families connect- 
ed with the different houses will wish 
some time to supply us with the en- 
dowments we now lack. 

It was found during the past year 
that some persons having properties 
to protect by gift or will were much 
discouraged at our suggesting $5,000 
as an endowment fund per house, the 
owners concerned sometimes finding 
it impossible to give so much. In at 
least one case the suggested gift of an 
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important house was discouraged by 
our Board of Trustees for lack of this 
endowment. Perhaps a less radical 
course would be wiser. While we 
really ought to have an endowment, 
and any property would be much 
better off with one, nevertheless, the 
fact that a most desirable house may 
be offered us without one would far 
from justify our simply refusing to 
accept it. If the owner feels unable 
to endow a house which is good enough 
to be accepted as a gift, it then should 
be the object of the Board to raise 
the endowment in some other way. 
For instance, by securing one hundred 
new Life Members we could make up 
the endowment fund for one house, 
and probably in the case of no build- 
ing would so many have to be found, 
as something could be counted on 
from the family and more from the 
people of the locality in which the 
house stands. 














Andrews House, Topsfield, Mass. 
Built about 1700. Restored in 1919. 


One of the most im- 
portant pieces of 
restoration work in 
New England during the past year 
was that of the Andrews house at 
Topsfield, Mass., restored during the 
summer by Mr. T. Emerson Proctor, 
with the assistance of Mr. George 
Francis Dow. This was a house of 
four rooms and central chimney with 
a cellar. The building dates from 
about 1700, and is one of those valu- 
able instances in which the later work 
either failed materially to alter the 
earlier or at least left the vital evi- 
dence necessary for an accurate res- 


ANDREWS HOUSE 
TOPSFIELD, MASS. 
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toration. For instance, the location 
and exact size of every window open- 
ing was ascertainable and at the end 
of the garret an original window frame 
was found still in place, preserving 
the rebate for the casement sash with 
an original iron dog to support the 
hinge. All the old windows were 
casements and they have been re- 
stored with diamond shaped glass set 
in lead. Fragments of this diamond 
shaped glass were discovered in the 
earth outside some of the windows, 
time having imparted an iridescence 
similar to that of the buried glass of 
antiquity. The east chamber was 
found with its original sheathing, 
while the west chamber preserved its 
original plastered walls. Plentiful 
use of Indian red enhanced the char- 
acter of the interior and was proved 
to have been used on the exterior 
trim. The chimney and fireplaces 
were original and needed but slight 
repairs. An interesting and almost 
unique feature is the large fireplace 
with brick oven found in the cellar 
space under the eastern end of the 
house, the land sloping away at that 
point. Strangely enough when found 
this fireplace was jammed full of 
large rocks. No purpose for this 
suggested itself but on removing the 
rocks they were found to supply large 
flat surfaces and it was decided to 
use them as flagging for that cellar. 
The exact treatment of the eastern 





West Gable of the Andrews House, Topsfield, Mass. 
Showing original window frame (ca. 1700) for 
casement sash. 








Representatives’ Hall, Old State House, Hartford, Conn. 











Courtesy of Mr. Arthur Perkins. 


Designed by Charles Bulfinch. 


end of the cellar was a matter of con- 
jecture. Mortise holes on the under 
side of the sill gave evidence of some 
kind of door and window treatment, 
and that which has been incorporated 
in the restoration was the arrange- 
ment considered most likely by those 
having the work in charge. The 
chimney top is a faithful reproduction 
of that in the Governor Bradstreet 
house found at North Andover—one 
of the best of its type in New England. 
A modern leanto has been added to 
provide quarters for a caretaker and 
the whole building is to be correctly 
furnished in the manner of its period. 
In putting through this admirable 
restoration, which for accuracy must 
rank among the best in New England, 
Mr. Proctor has earned the gratitude 
of all lovers of old houses. Let us hope 
that his success will stimulate others 
to emulate his example. 





In Connecticut, the 

HARTOOMD, HON restoration of the 
Old State House at 

Hartford has continued apace and has 
proved to be a much more costly 
affair than was at first contemplated. 
To date, something over $100,000 
has been expended, all of which was 
raised by private subscription through 
the efforts of the Connecticut Society 
of Colonial Dames of America, the 
Ruth Wyllys Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, and 
ex-Governor Morgan G. Bulkeley, so 
that both the impetus to preserve this 
historic building and the means to 
pay for it came from private sources. 
As in the case of Faneuil Hall and 
the Old South Meeting House in 
Boston, the Hartford State House has 
been made completely fireproof in the 
progress of the restoration and accord- 
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Courtesy of Mr. Arthur Perkins. 


Senate Chamber, Old State House, Hartford, Conn. 
Designed by Charles Bulfinch. 


ingly we now find a modern slate roof, 
supported on metal girders, in place of 
the old-fashioned one of wood with its 
large hand-hewn wooden rafters. 
While this detracts from the _ pic- 
turesqueness of these three buildings, 
it tends to add many years to their life. 

The Representatives’ Hall and the 
Senate Chamber, the two great rooms 
on the second floor of the Old State 
House, are stately rooms with prac- 
tically all the original trim intact and 
in the former, the visitors’ gallery 
with its straight-backed benches has 
survived the changes of over one hun- 
dred years. On the lower floor the 
restoration remainsincomplete. None 
of the rooms there has yet been 
restored, but what is hoped will prove 
a sufficient sum for this purpose has 
been appropriated by the City of 
Hartford, so that work can be begun 


on them at once and probably be 
completed during the summer. The 
treatment of the hall spaces through 
the middle of the building, which have 
been refinished, was somewhat com- 
plicated by the lack of definite evi- 
dence especially on the second floor, 
where it seemed probable that at one 
time much of this space had been open 
to the elements. As restored, these 
spaces have been treated as closed 
hallways, even on the ground floor 
where the evidence of an original 
opening was as conclusive as in the 
case of the old Brick Market at 
Newport. : 

Taken all in all, the restoration of 
this building has been excellently 
carried out under the guidance of the 
architects employed, Mr. Robert D. 
Andrews of Boston, and Mr. H. 
Hilliard Smith of Hartford. 
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Courtesy of Mr. Arthur Perkins. 


Representatives’ Hall, Old State House, Hartford, Conn. 
Designed by Charles Bulfinch. 


end of the cellar was a matter of con- 
jecture. Mortise holes on the under 
side of the sill gave evidence of some 
kind of door and window treatment, 
and that which has been incorporated 
in the restoration was the arrange- 
ment considered most likely by those 
having the work in charge. The 
chimney top is a faithful reproduction 
of that in the Governor Bradstreet 
house found at North Andover—one 
of the best of its type in New England. 
A modern leanto has been added to 
provide quarters for a caretaker and 
the whole building is to be correctly 
furnished in the manner of its period. 
In putting through this admirable 
restoration, which for accuracy must 
rank among the best in New England, 
Mr. Proctor has earned the gratitude 
of all lovers of old houses. Let us hope 
that his success will stimulate others 
to emulate his example. 
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In Connecticut, the 
restoration of the 
Old State House at 
Hartford has continued apace and has 
proved to be a much more costly 
affair than was at first contemplated. 
To date, something over $100,000 
has been expended, all of which was 
raised by private subscription through 
the efforts of the Connecticut Society 
of Colonial Dames of America, the 
Ruth Wyllys Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, and 
ex-Governor Morgan G. Bulkeley, so 
that both the impetus to preserve this 
historic building and the means to 
pay for it came from private sources. 


OLD STATE HOUSE 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


As in the case of Faneuil Hall and 
the Old South Meeting House in 
Boston, the Hartford State House has 
been made completely fireproof in the 
progress of the restoration and accord- 
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Senate Chamber, Old State House, Hartford, Conn. 
Designed by Charles Bulfinch. 
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large hand-hewn wooden rafters. 
While this detracts from the pic- 
turesqueness of these three buildings, 
it tends to add many years to their life. 

The Representatives’ Hall and the 
Senate Chamber, the two great rooms 
on the second floor of the Old State 
House, are stately rooms with prac- 
tically all the original trim intact and 
in the former, the visitors’ gallery 
with its straight-backed benches has 
survived the changes of over one hun- 
dred years. On the lower floor the 
restoration remainsincomplete. None 
of the rooms there has yet been 
restored, but what is hoped will prove 
a sufficient sum for this purpose has 
been appropriated by the City of 
Hartford, so that work can be begun 


on them at once and probably be 
completed during the summer. The 
treatment of the hall spaces through 
the middle of the building, which have 
been refinished, was somewhat com- 
plicated by the lack of definite evi- 
dence especially on the second floor, 
where it seemed probable that at one 
time much of this space had been open 
to the elements. As restored, these 
spaces have been treated as closed 
hallways, even on the ground floor 
where the evidence of an original 
opening was as conclusive as in the 
case of the old Brick Market at 
Newport. : 

Taken all in all, the restoration of 
this building has been excellently 
carried out under the guidance of the 
architects employed, Mr. Robert D. 
Andrews of Boston, and Mr. H. 
Hilliard Smith of Hartford. 
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Abraham Brown, Jr., House, Watertown, Mass. 
As it appeared in April, 1919. 


Last spring our 
Board of Trustees 
was asked to act in 
order to save this 
house, but the photographs submitted 
to them showed the building to be in 
such a dilapidated condition that the 
proposal was voted down. The pro- 
ject was then taken up by a few of our 
members who bought the property 
subject to a mortgage of $3,000 and 
then made an unrecorded deed of the 
same to the Society, to be used in case 
the Trustees approved of the final 
arrangements. Should they decline 
the gift it will probably be offered the 
town of Watertown or the local 
historical society. An investigation 
of the title proved conclusively that 
the house was not that of Abraham 
Brown, the emigrant, but was almost 
certainly built in 1663 by his son of the 
same name, who then married and 
received the land from his mother. 
The original house had two rooms, one 
above the other, with a cellar and 
garret, a type of which at most only 
one other has been restored. 

The valuable feature of the Brown 
house was that the later changes and 
additions had altered it so little that 
unusually ample evidence remined for 
an accurate restoration. At some 
time, perhaps about 1725, a northern 


ABRAHAM BROWN, 
JR., HOUSE, 
WATERTOWN, 
MASS. 
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ell was added, from its framing 
apparently another one room house, 
but erected there as of the center 
chimney type. As a result of this 
addition the second story north win- 
dow of the original house was bricked 
up and left in the interior wall of the 
enlarged structure, remaining as an 
invaluable guide for the restoration of 
all the other windows. This window 
was in three parts separated by two 
oak mullions the outer parts being 
stationary while the central portion 
opened as a casement. An eccentric 
feature of the window arrangement is 
the tiny window in the south front. 
Perhaps it served to light a small bed 
room or closet at some time par- 
titioned off -in this corner, or possibly 
it was intended to light the worker at 
a loom placed here. 

The house originally had the clap- 
boarding nailed directly to the studs, 
and these clapboards still can be seen 
at the west end of the garret, although 
on the outside they are covered by 
later boards and clapboards. The 
walls below the garret were filled with 
brick nogging which in the chamber 
was clay daubed while the lower room 
was sheathed on three sides, from 
sills to girts, with horizontal white 
pine boards. Of the sheathing at the 
fireplace end of the lower room very 
little was left, but that little fortu- 
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Abraham Brown, Jr., House, Watertown, Mass. 
As it appeared in the autumn of 1919. 











nately included the original door with 
its hardware. Of the chamber fire- 
place end only two boards and a 
closet door were lacking, and these 
were easily replaced with new 
material. 

The staircase had disappeared, but 
enough evidence remained to make a 
restoration which must be very nearly 
exact, since the wind of the stairs was 
easily traceable against the woodwork 
and brickwork, and even the arrange- 
ment of the entry doors and sheathing 
could be traced beyond any possi- 


it proved most disconcerting. This 
settling seems to have been caused by 
the excavation of a later cellar under 
the shed which butts up against the 
western end of the house, probably the 
successor of an earlier shed for which 
mortise holes were found in the lower 
western girt. The subscribers to this 
interesting project are given below, 
and as several thousand dollars more 
will have to be raised to complete the 
work the Secretary will be glad to hear 
from others interested, among whom 
it is hoped will be many descendants 

















Abraham Brown, Jr., House, Watertown, Mass. 
Showing progress of restoration to February, 1920. 


bility of doubt. The chimney was 
found to be in such a highly precarious 
condition in its lower courses that the 
lower two or three feet had to be 
removed and wholly rebuilt, the 
chimney meanwhile being jacked up 
and put into its original position. 
The southern end had settled some ten 
inches and the other end about six; 
the whole fabric had slipped backward 
about two inches at the northern end 
and four at the southern, and the rear 
had settled more than the front. To 
repair that damage was the most 
costly single item of the restoration 
work and as it was wholly unexpected 


of the elder Abraham Brown, of whom 
so far as known, none have subscribed 
as yet. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO 
ABRAHAM BROWN, JR., HOUSE PUR- 
CHASE AND RESTORATION 


Anonymous $1,000.00 
Mrs. George R. Agassiz 100.00 
Mr. Wm. Sumner Appleton 225.00 
Mr. Charles F. Avery 100.00 
Mr. Charles P. Bowditch 100.00 
Mr. Peter Brandley 25.00 
Mrs. L. Vernon Briggs 1,000.00 
Mrs. Shepherd Brooks 200.00 
Mrs. Charles A. Cummings 50.00 
Miss Hannah M. Edwards 50.00 
Mrs. W. Scott Fitz 100.00 
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Abraham Brown, Jr., House, Watertown, Mass. 


Showing progress of restoration to February, 1920. 


bility of doubt. The chimney was 
found to be in such a highly precarious 
condition in its lower courses that the 
lower two or three feet had to be 
removed and wholly rebuilt, the 
chimney meanwhile being jacked up 
and put into its original position. 
The southern end had settled some ten 
inches and the other end about six; 
the whole fabric had slipped backward 
about two inches at the northern end 
and four at the southern, and the rear 
had settled more than the front. To 
repair that damage was the most 
costly single item of the restoration 
work and as it was wholly unexpected 


of the elder Abraham Brown, of whom 
so far as known, none have subscribed 
as yet. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO 
ABRAHAM BROWN, JR., HOUSE PUR- 
CHASE AND RESTORATION 


Anonymous $1,000.00 
Mrs. George R. Agassiz 100.00 
Mr. Wm. Sumner Appleton 225.00 
Mr. Charles F. Avery 100.00 
Mr. Charles P. Bowditch 100.00 
Mr. Peter Brandley 25.00 
Mrs. L. Vernon Briggs 1,000.00 
Mrs. Shepherd Brooks 200.00 
Mrs. Charles A. Cummings 50.00 
Miss Hannah M. Edwards 50.00 
Mrs. W. Scott Fitz 100.00 





Mr. Desmond FitzGerald 10.00 
Mr. C. H. W. Foster 100.00 
Mrs. Louis A. Frothingham 100.00 
Mrs. A. A. Gathemann 100.00 
Mr. George L. Gould 10.00 
Mrs. Edwin Farnham Greene 100.00 
Mrs. Henry S. Grew 50.00 
Mr. Paul M. Hamlen 50.00 
Miss Elizabeth G. Houghton 50.00 
Mr. James M. Hunnewell 200.00 
Mr. Jessen 50.00 
The Misses Kimball, Brookline 300.00 
Mrs. Francis H. Lee 50.00 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge 20.00 
Mrs. William L. McKee 50.00 
Miss Heloise Meyer 300.00 
Mrs. John Holmes Morison 200.00 
Mr. Grenville H. Norcross 50.00 
Mrs. James L. Paine 50.006 
Mr. Edward L. Parker 100.00 
Mrs. Dudkey L. Pickman 50.00 
Mr. T. Emerson Proctor 100.00 
Mr. Harry Seaton Rand 100.00 
Mr. John T. Spaulding 46.75 
Mr. John E. Thayer 100.00 
Mrs. Joseph G. Thorp 50.00 
Mr. W. F. Watters 50.00 
Miss Mary C. Wheelwright 1,000.00 

$0,386.75 
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ESSEX, MASS. = -estored is the birth- 
place of Rufus Choate, the famous 
jurist. It is located on Choate Island, 
Essex, a large drumlin that rises from 
surrounding salt marshes. It is 
owned by Mr. Richard T. Crane, Jr., 
of Castle Hill, Ipswich, and Mrs. 
Crane is having it restored under the 
supervision of Mr. George Francis 
Dow. The house is said to have been 
built in 1725 but the structural 
evidence seems to point to a date 
perhaps ten years later. It isa large, 
two-story, pitched-roof house con- 
taining ten rooms and a very large 
attic in which were found three 
‘“‘presse’’ bedsteads, one of them of oak 
with very low posts turned on lines 
suggesting the Tudor period. It un- 
doubtedly is one of the oldest bed- 
steads, if not the oldest, of American 
origin now in existence. These simple 
bedsteads of the 17th and early 18th 
centuries now have disappeared, super- 
ceded by the later fashions in furni- 
ture. Lockwood in his monumental 





work on American furniture states 


that ‘‘the bedsteads of the seven- 
teenth century in this country have 
utterly disappeared.”’ 

The Choate house remains practi- 
cally as it was erected. Two or three 
temporary partitions of pine sheathing 
needed removing and the window 
frames and sash have been replaced by 
reproductions of the period. These 
changes, together with the removal of 
paint on the inside finish, were all that 
were needed. With the exception of 
the kitchen chamber, all the rooms 
were evidently plastered, both on walls 
and ceiling, when the house was 
erected, and much of this plaster was 
made of calcined clam shells, un- 
doubtedly gathered nearby, in which 
pieces of the shells are readily seen. 
A short distance from the house stands 
a huge and very long barn, built in 


1775. 


A piece of preserva- 
tion work of first 
class importance has 
been put through by the Connecticut 
Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America. That Society purchased 
from Mr. Wallace Nutting the famous 
Webb house at Wethersfield, a beau- 
tiful example of colonial work and 
perhaps the most historic private house 
in Connecticut. Our Trustees appro- 
priated the sum of $700 from our 
Connecticut Account, and through an 
appeal to our Connecticut members 
an additional sum of $1,027 was 
raised. A list of the contributors is 
given below. This list would have 
been longer had it not been that many 
of our Connecticut members being 
Colonial Dames already had _ sub- 
scribed through that Society. 

The original house seems to have 
been a one story brick structure of a 
type resembling New York Dutch 
work. This is best seen in the brick 
work of the end of the ell where the 
original roof line is easily traceable. 
The Webb house itself was apparently 
built against and on this original 


WEBB HOUSE 
WETHERSFIELD 
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portion, which it completely dom- 
inated, making of it a two-story ell. 
The present building has been through 
some regrettable alterations. The 
western chimney was destroyed many 
years ago in order to enlarge the 
southwest rooms, and as a result the 
fireplace ends of those rooms have no 
antiquarian value. None of the window 
caps are old, and other modifications 
of a less important nature have been 
discovered. One of the most interest- 
ing features of the house is the enor- 
mous garret, so high as to have a 
second floor, approached by a ladder, 
on which a man can stand and even 
then not touch the ridgepole. The as- 
sured preservation of the Webb house, 
which is open to the public the year 
round, is something for which we 
must all be deeply grateful. 

The contributions of our members 
sent through our Society, were as 
follows: 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE WEBB 


HOUSE FUND 
A friend $2.00 
Mr. Samuel P. Avery 100.00 
Mrs. Thomas G. Bennett 10.00 
Mr. Edward A. Bowen 10.00 
Mr. Morgan B. Brainard 25.00 
Mr. Newton C. Brainard 25.00 
Mrs. Lyman B. Brainerd 5.00 
Mrs. Eugene S. Bristol 10.00 
Mrs. George C. Bryant 50.00 
Mr. F. Kingsbury Bull 15.00 
Miss Helen E. Chase 25.00 
Mr. Irving H. Chase 20.00 
Miss Ednah P. Cheney 10.00 
Miss Mary Cheney 10.00 
Mrs. Rosa P. Danielson 5.00 
Mrs. Edgar J. Doolittle 2.00 
Mrs. Denning Duer 5.00 
Miss Isabella Eldridge 20.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. English 10.00 
Mrs. Edward Fisher 5.00 
Mrs. Wm. Owen Goodman 25.00 
Mrs. Richard R. Graham 2.00 
Mr. Alfred E. Hammer 10.00 
Mrs. John M. Holcombe 5.00 
Mr. E. J. Huntington 10.00 
Mrs. William S. Ingraham 25.00 
Mrs. M. W. Jacobus 20.00 
Miss A. B. Jennings 100.00 
Dr. W. W. Knight 10.00 
Mrs. Jacob Knous 10.00 





Mr. H. Wales Lines 10.00 
Mr. Theodore Lyman 20.00 
Miss F. A. McCook 2.00 
Mrs. Mary F. Martin 5.00 
Mr. Frederic G. Mather 1.00 
Mr. Francis T. Maxwell 25.00 
Mr. William Maxwell 50.00 
Mrs. Carrie O. Meacham 10.00 
Mrs. Hugh H. Osgood 10.00 
Mrs. Elisha Loomis Palmer 25.00 
Mrs. Anna M. Perry 5.00 
Mrs. Albert Hastings Pitkin 10.00 
Mr. Waldo S. Pratt 2.00 
Mrs. Edwin Melville Roberts 1.00 
Mr. William E. Sessions 10.00 
Mrs. Charles H. Smith 10.00 
Major George S. Smith 2.00 
Miss Elizabeth S. Stedman 20.00 
Mrs. G. S. Talcott 5.00 
Miss Kate I. Thomas 5.00 
Mrs. Hugh L. Thompson 10.00 
Mrs. Emily W. Vanderpoel 10.00 
Col. C. S. Wadsworth 15.00 
Mr. Herbert O. Warner 5.00 








The Misses Welcher (U.S. Bond) 50.00 
Mr. Martin Welles 8.00 
Mrs. Frederic D. Wells 5.00 
Westomere Helpers, Inc. 100.00 
Mrs. Charles M. Williams 5.00 
Miss Irene Wilson 10.00 
$1,027.00 

Appropriated by vote of Trustees 700.00 
Grand total $1,727.00 


wemaenen In the town of Well- 
HOUSE feet, down on Cape 
iS aaa” Cod, is a quaint old 
Meeting House 

which, on an isolated plateau in the 
cemetery of South Wellfleet village, 
for many years survived the chances 
of change and decay. The shifting 
centre of population having made the 
location less and less convenient, the 
Meeting House was finally aban- 
doned and for lack of repairs was to 
have been destroyed. Mr. Harry B. 
Swett of Wellfleet, architect, deter- 
mined that this loss if possible should 
be avoided and consulted a repre- 
sentative of our Society to make sure 
that his own opinion of the structure 
was not unduly high. The building 
proved to be decidedly worth saving, 
the interior arrangement of gallery, 
pews, framing, etc., being particularly 





quaint and pleasing, one of which the 


writer knows no other example. Mr. 
Swett was accordingly encouraged to 
proceed with his plans, and through 
his efforts the Cape Cod Colonial 
Society was formed to save the 
building, and acquired a valuable site 
in the centre of Wellfleet village. 
The old Meeting House was carefully 
taken apart, removed to and reérected 
on this new site, where it now stands 
in an unfinished condition, a monu- 
ment to Mr. Swett’s public spirited 
energy. Much money must be raised 
to complete the repairs and put the 
Cape Cod Colonial Society on a per- 
manent foundation and doubtless 
many Cape Codders and _ former 
residents of Wellfleet will wish to do 
their share in ‘helping. The Society 
is fortunate in having Lieutenant- 
Governor Channing Cox as its Presi- 
dent, as well as an excellent Board of 
Directors. 


PURCELL In Portsmouth the 
LANGDON-LORD past year has seen 
HOUSE . om 
PORTSMOUTH. the final success of 

mi. 8. the movement to 
preserve the interesting Purcell-Lang- 
don-Lord house, famous not only for 
its architectural merit but as having 
sheltered for a brief time Admiral 
Paul Jones, who lived there in 1779, 
while the ‘‘America’”’ was being built. 
The Portsmouth Historical Society 
was formed partly for the purpose of 
securing the house at a time when the 
land and building had been bought by 
an insurance company. The house 
was to have been moved to a new site, 
but during the past year it proved 
possible to buy the home lot, so that 
it is now definitely settled that the 
house will stay where it was built. 

The house is an excellent one, even 
in comparison with other fine ones in 
Portsmouth, and easily of value to 
justify the great expense involved in 
its purchase and preservation. The 
staircase and hall are very good and 
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several of the rooms have beautifully 
panelled or sheathed fireplace ends. 
The saving of this house is partic- 
ularly welcome on account of the 
contemporaneous loss of the Went- 
worth-Gardner and Jaffrey houses, to 
which Portsmouth will have to recon- 
cile itself, and it is pleasant to see that 
people continue to be alive to the 
importance of saving some at least of 
the best local work, which is so good 
that the museums of New York and 
Boston have secured fine examples. 
To the Moffatt-Ladd house and the 
Aldrich Memorial can now be added 
the Purcell-Langdon-Lord house as 
another building open to the public 
and forever. safeguarded. Although 
this fails to reconcile us to the loss of 
the Wentworth-Gardner and Jaffrey 
houses, it is nevertheless another 
welcome step in the right direction. 
The Jaffrey house was never restored 
and furnished, as was the Wentworth- 
Gardner, and its dismantling will make 
less impression on the public, but now 
that Portsmouth has taken this addi- 
tional stride on the right path let us 
hope that several more of its best 
houses may eventually be safeguarded. 


One of the most im- 
portant historical 
structures in Maine 
is Fort Western at Augusta, for many 
years past used as a tenement house, 
its log construction hidden under a 
later coating of shingles and the in- 
terior arrangement wholly disguised 
among a mass of cross walls, stair- 
cases and modern conveniences. The 
site has long been famous in the annals 
of Maine, for here it is said the Pilgrim 
Fathers established an Indian trading 
post. In the history of the French 
and Indian Wars the site was always 
important, so that in 1754 Massachu- 
setts here built Fort Western. During 
the Revolutionary War the army led 
by General (then Colonel) Benedict 
Arnold in the celebrated expedition 
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Conjectural view of the building at the time of its erection in 1754. 


against Quebec in September, 1775, 
made a stay of some weeks at Fort 
Western to refit and reorganize for 
its march through the northern wil- 


derness. Mr. Gannett’s great-great- 
grandfather, Captain James Howard, 
was commandant of the fort and en- 
tertained at a barbecue the officers 
and men of the expeditionary force. 
Conspicuous among the officers present 
was Aaron Burr, then a handsome 


and dashing young lieutenant in 
Arnold’s command. 
The person responsible for the 


scheme of restoration is the Hon. Guy 
Patterson Gannett, State Senator, 
who is supplying the funds necessary 
to pay for it, and also to finance the 
taking of this property by the City of 
Augusta. The Fort seems originally 
to have been the existing log structure, 
surrounded by a palisade, which has 
disappeared, at two of the four angles 
of which were block houses. The 
restoration will involve putting back 
the log house as nearly as possible to 
its original condition and the re- 
érection of the palisade and its block 
houses. A modification of the origi- 
nal lay-out will be involved in the re- 
tention of the roadway along the river 
bank, which will pass through the old 
palisaded area. Great praise is due 
the generosity of Mr. Gannett, who 
has selected so conspicuous and public 
spirited a manner of memorializing 
the history of his State. Our next 
report should have much to say con- 
cerning the progress of this work. 


The affairs of the 
Shirley-Eustis House 
Association took a 
decided turn for the better during the 
past year. The financial weakness 
of the holding organization had for a 
long time endangered the permanence 
of the project to preserve the house. 
Last spring, as the result of an effort 
to raise an endowment fund, $2,158 
was secured, the income of which will 
counterbalance the interest charge 


SHIRLEY-EUSTIS 
HOUSE 
ROXBURY, MASS. 
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on the mortgage and we may look 
forward hopefully to renewed activity 
in the not distant future. Our own 
Preservation Society was closely con- 
cerned with the formation of the 
Shirley-Eustis House Association and 
must always take a keen interest in 
its success. 


A first step towards 
preserving this house 
was made last spring 
at a meeting held at the rooms of the 
Beverly Historical Society, when mem- 
bers of the Balch Family Association 
met members of the Old Planters 
Society, as well as members of the 
Beverly Historical Society. The old 
house was then visited and as a result 
of the interest aroused in its welfare 
the sum of $588 was raised as the tiny 
beginning of an endowment fund. 
During the summer some repairs were 
made to the old house and much use- 
ful work should develop in the near 
future. The codperation of John 
Balch descendants is much desired, 
and the writer will be glad to hear 
from them. 


BALCH HOUSE 
BEVERLY, MASS. 


Like so many of our 
suburban churches, 
the Roxbury Meet- 
ing House is suffering from losses of 
its former type of congregation 
through removal to other sections, at 
the very time when its own neighbor- 
hood is being invaded by foreigners 
of all creeds. The possibility of 
maintaining the old structure under 
these changed conditions has engaged 
the anxious thoughts of its best friends 
and as a result an effort is now being 
made to raise a moderate endowment 
to make sure of the permanence of 
the building and grounds and the 
possibility of their continued use in 
public service more or less along the 
lines of the past. Just how the future 
will be faced is yet open to question, 
but in any event a $50,000 endow- 
ment is to be raised and the financial 
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Roxbury, Mass. 


Church gathered in 1631. 


future made secure. This is as it 
should be and we wish the congrega- 
tion success in its efforts to preserve 
the integrity of so interesting a struc- 
ture. Sooner or later many other 
congregations will have to meet the 
same problem and the time to ap- 
proach it is long before the question 
becomes actually imminent, and while 
the congregation is still strong and 
capable of giving efficient help. In 
the case of the First Church, if the 
problem had been met in its wealthy 
days there would have been no dif- 
ficulty whatsoever in raising the en- 
dowment. Now, however, the con- 
gregation is so scattered that the 
problem is a difficult one. The friends 


are, however, meeting the situation 
bravely and hope to gain sufficient 
funds to render their financial posi- 


The Church of 


tion secure. All 
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This meeting-house dedicated June 7, 1804. 


Souls, Roxbury, and the First Church 
have federated, and so the work now 
represents the effort of the whole of 
the district of Roxbury. 

Help is not sought for the present 
expenses, which the joint congrega- 
tion feel they can meet, but for the 
keeping of the old Meeting House and 
grounds in beautiful and satisfactory 
condition. The money in the special 
fund will be invested after the present 
demands are met, and will be used 
only for the needs of the historic 
building. 


Our .members will 
recollect that the 
Putnam-Clark house 
in Danvers was previously brought to 
their attention in the hope that 
someone would appear willing and 
able to save the building. Nothing 
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of the kind occurred and during the 
past summer it was partly dismantled. 
When it was evident that the house 
was doomed, many bricks and some of 
the floor boards were secured for the 
Brown house in Watertown. In spite 
of its apparent dilapidation the Put- 
nam-Clark house was in sound con- 
dition above the sills and could have 
been restored and preserved at a 
reasonable cost. The old chimney 
Was intact and on opening up a later 
fireplace in the lower east room, an 
original one of large dimensions was 
uncovered, with rounded corners and 
herring-bone panel in perfect condi- 
tion. The fireplace end of the east 
chamber was a perfect survival of 
original work while the west chamber 
had good 18th century panelling. 
Too many people have an impression 
that gaping holes in the roof and 
missing sills and a general air of 
dilapidation spoil a house beyond 
redemption, but such is far from being 
the case. Doubtless no building in 
New England was ever rescued from 
a condition of decay approximating 
that of the Brown house at Water- 
town, but the work there is a complete 
success and the restoration promises 
to be one of first class interest. The 
Putnam-Clark house to the superficial 
observer seemed in very bad condi- 
tion, having large holes in its roof and 
more holes where windows should 
have been found. It paid the price 
by being dismantled, to be made over, 
it is said, into a barn. Those inter- 
ested to preserve an old_ building 
should never let superficial appear- 
ances count against undertaking the 
work, for abundant experience shows 
that so long as a house still stands it 
can almost always be repaired. 


The recent history 
of this house much 
resembles that of the 
Wentworth-Gardner 
mentioned in our last Bulletin. The 


GEORGE JAFFREY 
S 
PORTSMOUTH, 
N. H. 
ABOUT 1725 


Jaffrey house has been bought by the 
Museum of 


Fine Arts, of Boston, 





the better 


which 
portions of the wood trim for reerec- 


proposes to use 
tion in period rooms. As in the case 
of the Wentworth-Gardner, there will 
be those to raise the cry of ‘“‘van- 
dalism”’ in connection with the Jaffrey 
house also, but the writer sees no 
reason for altering the opinion ex- 
pressed in the case of the former. 
If the people of a given locality are 
unable or unwilling themselves to 
protect its meritorious old work, then 
they must expect to lose it to outside 
buyers who so keenly appreciate it as 
to be willing to secure it for removal. 
The Jaffrey house was sold at public 
auction and bought by a dealer in 
antiques, and the Museum authorities 
bought the property from him. Critics 
should remember that had _ they 
not acquired it the interior would un- 
questionably have gone to a private 
purchaser or to some other museum, 
for there is no likelihood that it would 
have remained in Portsmouth. 

Since it is definitely settled that the 
house may no longer remain intact 
where it is, our second choice must 
surely be to have it set up in its 
entirety elsewhere — as promises to 
be done with the Wentworth-Gardner 
house. As the writer understands the 
Boston Museum’s plans, they have 
progressed to the point of removing 
the valuable corner cupboard and the 
panelling and trim, to a fireproof place. 
It is much to be hoped that the 
Museum will change its present plan 
and take the entire house to Boston, 
there to set it up again, largely fire- 
proofed, for use as a background for 
the display of period furniture. The 
cost would be about that of a new 
house. 





As far as our own Society is con- 
cerned, there is but one moral to be 
drawn from the fate of the Jaffrey 
and Wentworth-Gardner houses. We 
must work harder than ever to pre- 
serve the best of the old New England 
architecture in situ but that we shall 
not be able to keep all of it goes 





without saying. The loss of these 
two Portsmouth houses will have been 
to some good purpose if it shall serve 
to increase interest in the general 
subject of preservation and so to 
strengthen our hands as to enable us 
better to meet future emergencies as 
they arise. 

The Jaffrey house plan is different 
from that of other old New England 
houses. The normal square type 
with four rooms to a floor is elaborated 
by the addition of two-story ells at 
the back with the width of the hall 
between, making the main house one 
of twelve rooms instead of the usual 
eight, with two more in the garret, or 
fourteen rooms in all. The best 
feature of the interior is the magnifi- 
cent shell-top corner cupboard, per- 
haps as fine as any in America. 
The staircase and paneled room-ends 
are much simpler than are found in 
many other houses, and for this reason 
many persons find it difficult to 
appraise the house at its true value. 
We should never forget that the 
date 1725-1730 is an early one, when 
great elaboration of detail was unusual. 
For its period this must have been a 
grand house, and even now, if set up 
near the Museum and properly tur- 
nished, its merits would be imme- 
diately appreciated. There are at 
least three interesting wall papers of 
which one, in the Chinese Chippendale 
style, is made up in squares in the old 
way. The placing of the house was a 
happy one, separated from others on 
its little knoll in a way that must have 
been pleasant and stately. Now that 
setting is destroyed by a garage at 
the back and a line of houses facing 
the mansion’s driveway on the front. 


It was during the 
past year, perhaps 
June or July, that 
the Bos’n Allen house, of about 1734, 
at Newcastle, N. H., was destroyed. 
It was but a small cottage but pic- 
turesque and associated with the 
Revolutionary era through having 


BOS'N ALLEN 
NEWCASTLE, N. H. 
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been the home of Paul Jones’ old 
boatswain. It was a good deal out of 
repair but could easily have been put 
into perfect condition and preserved. 
[It was worth saving for its history, 
and its unusually good and plentiful 
vertical sheathing was among the very 
best the writer has seen. 


Of the buildings 
visited during the 
past year there were 
too many to recite. Among them, 
however, were the Wyman house at 
Billerica, the Sargent-Murray-Gilman 
at Gloucester, the Page and Rea- 
Putnam-Fowler houses at Danvers. 
The first three are being preserved and 
the last is in excellent condition in 
thehandsofthefamily. Itisahouseof 
rare interest, an accurate restoration 
of which would be of great value. 
The Wyman house is widely known 
as one of the most interesting still 
standing. The Sargent-Murray-Gil- 
man has been several times mentioned 
in these reports. The fact that its 
preservation seems now to be definitely 
assured is due almost wholly to the 
untiring efforts of Rev. L. M. Powers. 
In the Page house we have an instance 
of such successful use of an old building 
by a local historical society that many 
other societies should feel tempted to 
follow the example in their home 
towns. 

In Cranston, R. I., the Thomas 
Fenner house was visited. As stated 
by Messrs. Isham and Brown in 
‘Early Rhode Island Houses,” the 
date 1677 on the chimney is probably 
accurate. The present building is 
about three times the size of the 
original house and well kept up by Mr. 
Charles H. Stone, who now occupies 
it. In spite of some recent alterations 
it remains one of the most interesting 
early Rhode Island structures and 
should its future ever be in danger 
steps should be taken to assure its 
preservation. 

The Secretary was called on to pass 
on the desirability of preserving a 
house on Washington Street, Brighton, 
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Bos'n Allen House, Newcastle, N. H. 


Built about 1734. 


purporting to date from the days of 
the first Richard Dana. Investiga- 
tion failed to show remains necessarily 
older than the Revolutionary period, 
and the building had been so terribly 
man-handled and altered within recent 
times that by no possibility would it 
be worth purchasing for preservation 
and those interested were so notified. 


The Cutler-Bartlett 
CUTLER-BARTLETT 

HOUSE house in Newbury- 

Mew IMASS. port, a fine example 


of early brick work, 
and in recent years known to the 
public as one of the Wallace Nutting 
Chain of Colonial Houses, has been 
sold to be used asan Old Ladies Home 
by the Roman Catholic Church author- 
ities. It is pleasant to be informed 
that the Reverend Father Ryan, 
having immediate charge of the struc- 
ture, takes an intelligent interest in 
its artistic and antiquarian  possi- 
bilities, and there is every reason to 
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Destroyed in 1919. 


suppose that these will be used to the 
best advantage while he remains in 
authority. It is the vicissitudes of 
the more distant future that we may 
be excused for having in mind. In the 
case of the Cutler-Bartlett house, the 
building’s best safeguard must always 
be the intelligence of the Reverend 
Father having the structure in his 
charge. Certainly the local histor- 
ical society, as well as our own, will 
be glad to coéperate with helpful 
suggestions whenever called on for 
advice. 


The Richard Hazen 
garrison in Haver- 
hill, another of the 
Nutting Chain of Colonial 
Houses, has recently been sold to a 
private owner. Fortunately it has 
gone into good hands and there seems 
to be no danger that it will in any way 
suffer. On the contrary, there is the 
distinct possibility that it will con- 
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tinually improve, and that the owner 


may sometime find means perma- 
nently to safeguard the property. 
It richly deserves the best fate that 
can come to it, being an extremely 
interesting house and so far as we can 
judge, a faithful restoration, the work 
of our late member, Mr. Henry 
Charles Dean. The present owner is 
Mr. John G. Moulton, Librarian of 
the Haverhill Public Library, who 
plans using it as a home. 





McIntire, much good paneling all 


over the house and some well pre- 


served blue Dutch fireplace tiles. 


The walls of the front hall, both up- 


stairs and down, are decorated with 


a landscape painted by Mr. Bartol, 


father of the Rev. Dr. Bartol. If the 
house as built compared favorably 
with the beautiful furniture which 


can be identified as having come from 
it, it must have been one of the most 
attractive buildings in Salem. 


Toa 
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Parlor of the Lindall-Barnard-Andrews House, Salem, Mass. 
as it appeared before the removal of the wall paper. 


LINDALL-BAR- Various houses are 
NARD-ANDREWS Baaies “ee 
HOUSE from time to time 


ESSEX STREET 


brought to the So- 
SALEM, MASS. 


ciety’s attention as 
being worthy of acquisition and pres- 
ervation. From their very number 
these suggestions are overwhelming 
and involve an amount of money 
wholly out of the question for us to 
raise. In Salem the Lindall-Barnard- 
Andrews house is on the market—a 
fine town residence probably of the 
middle of the 18th century. There 
is a beautifully carved mantel by 





certain extent the house has been 
maltreated and rearranged, but it 
still remains well worthy of preserva- 
tion, though not a building to justify 
a campaign for that purpose. It is 
primarily one to interest some mem- 
bers of the builder’s family, but to 
date we hear of none having appeared 
to buy it. 


In Waltham, the 
Gore house, built in 
1801 by Governor 
Gore of Massachusetts, remains a 


GORE HOUSE 
1801 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
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Courtesy Frank Cousins Art Co. 


Governor Christopher Gore House, Watertown, Mass. 
Built in 1801. 


huge, almost uninhabited structure, 
perhaps the best example in New Eng- 
land of its type. There is a central 
building with wings, the whole about 
two hundred feet long. The plan of 
so large a structure is of course an 
interesting one, and as there have 
been practically no changes, a project 
for preservation would be simply a 
question of repairs. Unluckily some 
of the hardware has been removed 
from the doors, but on the other hand 
the house retains an astonishing num- 
ber of .interesting old wall papers. 
Members and others have often re- 
marked that the Society should buy 
this house and its forty acres of land, 
but no means for financing such a pur- 
chase have been suggested. While 
this property is not on the market, it 
seems probable that it could be bought 
for preservation at a fair figure. The 
grounds and building are now owned by 
individuals in control of the Metz 
Automobile Company, who take an 
intelligent interest in them and would 
gladly see their future made secure. 
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The Davis-Freeman 
DAVIS FREEMAN house at West Glou- 
GLOUCESTER cester is one the 
MASS. : 
gradual decline of 
which has given several of our mem- 
bers concern for years past. It shows 
one of the simplest possible forms of 
construction, the boarding being 
nailed perpendicularly from the sills 
to the plates without intervening 
studs, the place of which is taken by 
extra large braces. The Secretary is 
informed that the unusually fine old 
hardware was removed by one of our 
members, the house thereby losing a 
certain part of its interest. It still 
remains a building well worth pre- 
serving and perhaps unique in this 
part of New England, having a hewn 
overhang of the type so familiar in 
Connecticut, of which the Hollister 
house at South Glastonbury is a good 
example. 
MISS SHORT’s his house, of about 
OUSE 1805-1810, was de- 
OOALEM, MASS. signed by McIntire 
and is one of the best 
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Courtesy Frank Cousins Art Co. 





Staircase in the Governor Christopher Gore House, Watertown, Mass. 
Built in 1801. 























Courtesy Essex Institute 


McIntire Mantel in the Short House, 
Bridge St., Salem, Mass. 


remaining examples of his simpler 
work, differing much from the Peirce- 
Nichols and rather less from the 
Gardner-White-Pingree houses, both 
in Salem. Except for alterations on 
the rear stairway, the house is prac- 
tically unchanged since the day of its 
erection, and could be easily repaired. 
[It is one of the best built houses in 
Salem. The lumber was, we are told, 
brought from Frenchman's’ Bay, 
Maine, and remained one year on the 
land to season. Persons frequently 
suggest this as a house worthy the 
Society's attention, but to date no 
means have been found for financing 
a purchase. It is well worth preserv- 
ing and would excellently supplement 
our Samuel Fowler house, being a 
trifle later in style, if not in years. 
Its location on the main highway 
north to Gloucester and Ipswich in- 


sures the maximum automobile traffic 
during the tourist season and would 
make the house of great value to our 
Society whether let to a tenant or 
furnished as a period house. 





Davis-Freeman House, ca. 1709, 
West Gloucester, Mass. 
as it appeared in 1919. 


The success of the 
January 2nd Appeal, 
with the resulting 
¢7,400.00 available for work on the 
Otis house, brings just so much nearer 
the time when a decision will have to 


CAMBRIDGE 
STREET SHOPS 
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Davis-Freeman House, ca. 1709, 
West Gloucester, Mass. 
Detail of the southeast corner post. 











be made concerning the future treat- 
ment of the ground now covered by 
the shops which disfigure the Cam- 
bridge Street front. Some members 
favor a terraced flight of steps straight 
up to the front door, while others 
favor continuing the use of the Lynde 
Street steps and making the space 
between the house and Cambridge 
Street into an attractive terrace suit- 
able for small boxed trees and shrub- 
bery, with afternoon tea tables in 
summer time. Doubtless other sug- 
gestions will be offered as the time 
for action approaches. Opinions dif- 
fer also concerning the proper treat- 
ment of the space under these shops. 
Some would have it used for storage 
purposes or for reserve museum space 
and others would have it filled in 
with earth for planting trees, as being 
more nearly the use to which Mr. 
Otis himself put it. The proper 
solution of the problem is a matter of 
importance to which the Board of 
Trustees will doubtless give careful 
consideration in the near future. 
From a financial point of view it 
would be wise to wipe out the 
$8,000.00 mortgage on the Otis house 
at the same time the shops are re- 
moved, thus balancing the loss of 
an asset with the removal of a liability. 


During the past year 
it has been possible to 
secure the services of 
Mr. George Francis Dow of Topsfield 
as a curator for the museum. He 
also has had charge of the Society’s 
accounts, and his energy and experi- 
ence have been of great assistance in 
other directions also. He has _ in- 
stalled the entire museum collection, 
making all the labels and doing the 
greater part of the accessioning, 
besides a large amount of other work. 


CURATOR FOR 
THE MUSEUM 


Mr. John E. Emer- 
son, of 299 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, 
continued, as in the past, to make the 


MISCELLANEOUS 
GIFTS RECEIVED 


Society gifts of the many rubber 
stamps used in its work, which 
courtesy is gratefully acknowledged. 

To Mrs. Henry E. Johnson of 
Melrose, the Society is indebted for 
the gift of many days’ work in filing 
our correspondence on special houses 
in permanent scrap book form, easily 
consulted. Mr. Frederick W. Aldred 
very kindly gave a number of after- 
noons’ clerical work during the So- 
ciety’s busiest season. 

A glass front book case was received 
from the Misses Sears of Boston. 
Book cases and show cases are 
articles of furniture of which we are 
never apt to receive too many. Chairs 
and tables also have been received, 
and we caiy use many more. 


ENTERTAINMENT lhrough the wel- 
OF THE a. ; 
BAY STATE come contribution of 
HISTORICAL one of our members 
LEAGUE 


our Society contin- 
ues as a member of the Bay State 
Historical League, which is made up 
of historical societies within’ the 
limits of Massachusetts. It is the 
privilege of each member society to 
send three delegates to each meeting 
of the League, and in turn to entertain 
the League. Delegates from our so- 
ciety have on many occasions enjoyed 
the hospitality of other society mem- 
bers, and on January 1oth it was our 


good fortune to serve as host. The 
meeting was held in the drawing 
room, where President Bolton wel- 


comed the delegates and gave a brief 
description of the Otis house and its 
contents. Mr. John Albree (one of 
the incorporators of our Society) 
gave a highly interesting talk on 
“The Art of Singing in the Old Bay 
Colony,” and illustrative songs were 
sung by a quartette from the First 
Church of Roxbury, of which John 
Eliot (one of the authors of the 
Bay Psalm Book) was pastor. A 
committee of our own members pro- 
vided refreshments, which were served 
on the third floor. The committee 





was composed of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles K. Bolton, Mrs. Henry E. 
Johnson, Mrs. Oliver Ray Cavanaugh, 
Mr. Frederick W. Aldred, Mr. Walter 
K. Watkins and Mr. Wm. Sumner 
Appleton. 


During the riots in- 
cident to the police- 
men’s strike our 
building and its contents were covered 
by ample riot insurance and two ex- 
service men were secured as watch- 
men. They remained on duty, well 
armed, for several nights, until the 
arrival of the military put a different 
face on the situation and relieved us of 
further anxiety. Fortunately none of 
the Society's store property on Cam- 
bridge Street was in any way damaged. 


THE BOSTON 
POLICE STRIKE 


The summer of 1920 
brings the near ap- 
proach of the ter- 
centenary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, December 1620. The tour- 
ist travel incident to the celebration 
will cover the two years 1920and 1921; 
1920 because of the connotation of 
figures, and 1921 because it is the 
date of the official celebrations. The 
Society should take advantage of the 
large number of visitors who will be 
in Boston and Plymouth to advertise 
In appropriate ways its existence and 
the scope of its work. That can be 
done in Boston by putting our Otis 
house in the best possible condition 
and giving it the maximum of pub- 
licity with appropriate literature ready 
for distribution. In Plymouth we 
might do well to secure a house for 
publicity purposes, one to be fitted 
up with period rooms and a room 
devoted to hospitality and  propa- 
ganda. The man object underlying 
all of this would be the enlargement 
of our membership and it seems 


PILGRIM 
TERCENTENARY 


likely that the returns would exceed 
the costs. 





In these days an 
automobile has 
become practically a 
necessity in many 
lines of work, and in none more so 
than in the protection, acquisition and 
care of such widely scattered real 
estate as that in which our Society is 
interested. We were able to make an 
arrangement last year by which 
during part of the time the Society 
had at its disposal a Ford car. This 
was of great service but not as much 
so as would have been a car of larger 
size and higher power. Recently even 
this accommodation has been given up 
for reasons of economy and now the 
Secretary finds his movements much 
restricted for lack of an automobile. 
A great many buildings which are 
brought to our attention fail to be 
investigated and sometimes gifts or 
loans are lost which might otherwise 
be secured. The principal loss 
remains one of time and knowledge of 
the field which should be covered. 
With so many members owning cars 
it seems as though a mention of this 
need might well bring the offer of a 
second-hand car as a gift, and the 
Secretary would be glad to hear of 
any such. 


NEED OF AN 
AUTOMOBILE 


By the will of our 
late member, Miss 
Ella A. Fiske, of 
Clinton, Mass., the Society is made 
residuary legatee of one-sixth of 
her estate, subject to one life 
interest. It is estimated that this 
one-sixth may net about $5,000. 
It is very gratifying to find the 
Society mentioned for a second time 
in a member's will. The first time 
was in Miss Helen Collamore’s will 
by which the Society benefited to the 
extent of $5,000, and now Miss Fiske’s 
will promises in due course to provide 
us with a legacy of an equal amount, 
as welcome and as badly needed as 
was Miss Collamore’s, which, by vote 


THE SOCIETY'S 
SECOND BEQUEST 











of the Board of Trustees, was made a 
fund for the maintenance of the 
Society's real estate. There was noth- 
ing in Miss Collamore’s will, nor is 
there anything in Miss Fiske’s, obliga- 
ting the Trustees to create permanent 
funds rather than to use the money in 
some other way. That the Trustees 
did wisely, however, in using Miss 
Collamore’s legacy, as they did, the 
event has shown, and in the years 
that have passed its income has proved 
invaluable to maintain our old houses, 
and for that or some other purpose it 
will undoubtedly remain available 
into the indefinite future. In _ the 
same way, Miss Fiske’s benefaction, 
when received, will be applied in 
some way of permanent benefit to the 
Society and one perpetuating her 
name. Our members will surely feel 
deeply grateful for the kind thought 
that prompted this lasting benefaction. 


The need of a pub- 
lication fund con- 
tinues to be as great 
as ever. There are now, and must 
always be, certain lines of books 
which it would be well to print, which 
are nevertheless unsuited to com- 
mercial exploitation. Of such are 
scholarly examinations and summaries 
of different aspects of the antiquarian 
field, and also of the life and works of 
distinguished architects, like Bulfinch 
and MclIntire; painters, like Copley 
and Stuart; and sculptors like Powers 
and Story. Volumes dealing exhaust- 
ively with the history of individual 
houses or groups of types; exhaustive 
treatises and monographs on specific 
subjects, etc. Such a monumental 
work as the Massachusetts Society of 
Colonial Dames of America published 
on “American Church Silver’’ was 
issued at a large loss. Recently our 
Society has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities for publishing monographs on 
certain architects and painters, but 
these have had to be set aside for 
lack of funds. What is needed is a 
publication fund, the income of which 


PUBLICATION 
FUND 





would be available to take up the loss 
incurred in such a publication; a fund 
the income of which, added to the 
normal receipts from such sales as 
would be possible, should make it 
feasible to issue from time to time 
attractive volumes of permanent 
merit. 


THIRD LIBERTY Lhat the Society is 
LOAN ENDOW- § able to function with 
MENT FUND «,_ | 

its present small dues 

is very largely owing to the existence 
of the Third Liberty Loan Endow- 
ment Fund which had its origin in the 
generous gift of $10,000 from Mr. 
Samuel P. Avery. To this our mem- 
bers added some $18,000 more and the 
income from the $28,000 has been all 
but essential to the Society’s very 
existence during the last few years. 
It would be hard to overestimate the 
debt of gratitude we owe to Mr. Avery. 


As stated in Bulletin 
eNDowMent Number 20, the need 
of what might be 
called an office endowment of let us 
say $100,000 continues to be urgent. 
It is always a pity when such work as 
our Society’s has to be _ practically 
self-supporting for it involves the 
elimination of much good work and 
the curtailing of the quality of the 
work actually done. As previously 
stated, while we might perhaps be 
better off in some ways by raising our 
dues, it is equally certain that we 
would be much better off in other 
ways by reducing them, even to the 
sum of $1.00 a year. The resulting 
large increase in the Society’s mem- 
bership and the broadening of the 
field reached by its work would amply 
compensate for the loss of income from 
dues, provided this were made up by 
the income from endowment. But 
even with the dues where they are, 
the added income from an endowment 
fund, such as practically every similar 
society has managed to accumulate, 
would be a great power for good. 
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The subject of an 
AN USEUM.~—s Out-Door Museum 
was treated so ex- 
haustively on pages 23 and 24 of 
Bulletin Number 20, that but little 
more need be said here. The Secre- 
tary would, however, like to call the 
attention of members to the fact that 
with an endowinent to meet the costs 
of such a museum, quantities of 
houses which are now irrevocably lost 
could have been preserved, though in 
a different environment from that in 
which they were built. Among such 
are the Bos’n Allen house at New- 
castle, N. H., the John Putnam-Clark 
house at Danvers, and a host of others. 
The cost of taking them apart, trans- 
porting them and setting them up once 
more on a new site, would have been 
about the same as that of new lumber, 
and with the single exception that the 
chimney of each would have had to 
have been rebuilt exactly like the old 
there would have been but little loss 
in the transfer and a great gain over 
the present condition of permanent 
loss of the structure as a whole. Such 
out-door museums of houses and con- 
tents are fairly common in Northern 
Europe but as yet are unknown to 
America. It is time a start were made 
and we hope someone may feel in- 
clined to leave an endowment large 
enough to make a beginning of such 
work. There is no use disguising the 
fact that an out-door museum would be 
costly but the experience of Europe 
shows it is amply worth the price. 


ENDOWMENTS For VW! this subject also 
THE PURCHASE the Secretary teels 
OF REAL ESTATE .- ' : 

it better not to re- 
port so soon again at length, but to 
refer the reader to pages 24 and 25 of 

Bulletin Number 20. As stated there, 

an endowment for the acquisition, 

repair and restoration, and maunte- 





nance of the best real estate in each 
New England state is a desideratum 
of great importance. The funds sug- 
gested there were — Connecticut 
¥200,000, Massachusetts $300,000, 
Maine, New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island $100,000 each, and Vermont 
$50,000. The Secretary refers again 
to the need of such funds and can 
point particularly to the case of New 
Hampshire to show exactly what the 
existence of such a fund would have 
saved during the last year, namely, 
the Jaffrey house in Portsmouth, and 
the Bos'n Allen house in Newcastle. 
In Massachusetts too it would have 
made possible the acquiring of one or 
more of the Wallace Nutting Chain 
of Colonial Houses, or of some of the 
houses that have been destroyed. In 
Rhode Island it would be the deciding 
point in favor of the preservation of 
such a _ building as the Wanton- 
Hazard house at Newport. In Con- 
necticut there is always good work to 
perform and the income from such a 
fund would materially have aided the 
Colonial Dames and their Webb house 
at Wethersfield, or the preservation 
of one or two other houses not yet the 
object of public appeals on their be- 
half. There need never be any fear 
that the income from such funds 
would be superfluous; the contrary is 
the case and for lack of them much 
good work is every year lost. As 
memorials to testators nothing could 
surpass in monumental character the 
expenditure of funds in such a manner 
for the testator’s name would be 
associated with the most interesting 
and most visited of the architecture 
of the past still remaining in any given 
New England state. 


WM. SUMNER APPLETON, 


Corresponding Secretary. 


























NOTES AND 





GLEANINGS 





Beginning with the 
present issue the 
“Bulletin” will be published quarterly 
under the more comprehensive title 

— “Old-Time New England.’’ The 
magazine will remain, as heretofore, 
the organ and bulletin of the Society 
and be devoted to the interests of 
antiquarian research and_ preserva- 
tion, but it is the present aim to 
enlarge and popularise the scope of 
ist activities. By means of numerous 
illustrations it will endeavor to dis- 
play a comprehensive picture of the 
olden time. Interesting ancient build- 
ings will be described and fully illus- 
trated. Reproductions of early por- 
traits and engravings and of old 
wood-cuts from books and newspapers 
will appear frequently and space will 
be devoted to the work of the artists 
and craftsmen of the olden time. 
Illustrated articles will be printed 
upon a great variety of subjects 
relating to furniture, costume, house- 
hold furnishings, tools of the trades, 
toys, etc.; to manners and customs, 
the domestic arts, and the minor 
antiquities of the people of New 
England. Pictures of ships that have 
carried the trade of New England to 
all parts of the world will be repro- 
duced and often accompanied by 
tales of shipwreck or adventure. 
The natural features of New England 
will not be neglected — its mountains 
and rivers, its coastline, and those 
localities made famous by historical or 
personal associations. The activities 
of the Society,—the ancient buildings 
that it acquires; the growth of its 
museum and the work of its com 
mittees may be followed closely in 


A GREETING 


these pages and a section devoted to 
‘‘Notes and Gleanings” will contain 
current news of antiquarian interest, 
short articles, and gleanings from early 
newspapers and the printed page. 
Contributions relating to the days and 
ways of the olden time are invited 
and “‘qneries’’ and correspondence 
will receive consideration and space. 
Even the advertising pages will be an 
added attraction not only for their 
pictorial features but also for their 
practical value in the special infor- 
mation presented. As every member 
of The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities is a sharer in 
the ownership and = prosperity of 
“Old-Time New England” it is con- 
fidently anticipated that it will be 
welcomed by a cordial spirit of co- 
operation and that all will seize upon 
this opportunity to increase the mem- 
bership of the Society and thereby 
enlarge the circulation and effective- 
ness of the magazine. The net receipts 
of the magazine will be devoted to its 
improvement and enlargement and to 
the purposes for which the Society 
was organized. An increased mem- 
bership will give an increased circula- 
tion and add to the value of the 
advertising pages. Increased income 
will enlarge the effective work of the 
Society and enable it to accomplish 
results of the greatest Importance in 
antiquarian research and preservation. 


The Hingham His- 
torical Society recent- 
ly has been presented, 
through the munifi- 


THE OLD 
ORDINAIRE 
HINGHAM 


cense of J. Wilmon Brewer, Esq.,with 
one of the most historic houses in the 











county; as a memorial to his late 
father Francis Willard Brewer, one of 
Hingham’s public benefactors. The 
house stands on the main thoroughfare 
between Boston and Plymouth, about 
three minutes walk from the station 
of the N. Y. N. H.& H.R. R. The 
main or original house erected about 
1650, with additions in 1710-11 and 
1750, forms an ideal setting for the 
housing the society’s valuable 
collections. Known originally as the 
“Old Ordinarie’ and afterwards 
‘Andrews’ and “ Wilder’s Taverns’, 
it has ever played a conspicious part 
in all movements connected with the 
progress and uplift of the Common- 
wealth. In the garret may be seen 
three sets of rafters which, with their 
supporting uprights, show the differ- 
ent periods at which the additions 
were made. The rooms throughout 
the house still show the old summer 
and chamfered beams, paneling, and 


of 


as 


the original doors and window 
sash. It is proposed to restore to 
their original state the tap-room, 
kitchen, and other rooms in_ order 


that the public may view this old 
time tavern next year when so many 
from beyond the the 
Commonwealth — will through 
Hingham on their pilgrimage to Ply- 
mouth. An endeavor is now being 
made to procure a sufficient amount 
to form an endowment fund to carry 


confines of 


Pass 


out the above project. 
Wm. Wallace Lunt. 
“Houses in Boston 
CEDAR Pc ee pee 
SHINGLES are made of thin small 


cedar shingles, nailed 
against frames, and then filled with 
brick and 


other stuff.” So wrote 
Jasper Dankers of New York, who 
visited Boston in the year 1679. 


Long Island Ilistorical Society Col- 
lections, 1867. 


NORWICH, CONN. 


A fine old two-story 
HOUSE, 1766 : 


house in Norwich, 
Conn., built in 1766, 
is being restored for occupancy by its 
owner, Mr. Philip A. Johnson of 


Norwich. Few changes have been 
made in the house since the date of its 
erection save the removal of the large 
central chinmey, the foundation of 
which remains and measures about 
twelve feet square. The stairs, built 
in the so-called ‘‘bad period of our 
architecture,’ have been replaced with 


new stairs more in keeping in the 
period of the house. A new chimney 
stack has been erected and modern 


plumbing installed. Otherwise, the 
house has been restored to its original 
appearance. 


This was in use in 
the New England 
fireplace before the iron crane came 
into fashion. It was a wooden bar 
about three inches in diameter that 
ran lengthwise in the huge old-fash- 
ioned fireplaces and rested on wooden 
sticks set in the flue above the lintel- 
beam that spanned the _ fireplace 
opening. From the trammel stick 
hung the pot chains, and trammels 
which were elongated, adjustable pot 
hooks. Sometimes this bar was known 
as the “lug pole’”’ and asit was exposed 
to the heat and flames not infre- 
quently it caught fire and gave way, 
allowing the pots and kettles to fall to 
the hearth bringing disaster to the 
dinner or to the curdling milk and 
sometimes to those seated near the 


TRAMMEL STICK 


fire. This is well shown in the fol- 
lowing news item taken from the 
Boston News-Letter for Nov. 285, 
1742 :— 


“We hear from Leicester, that on 
Wednesday Evening last Week, a 
very sad Accident happened in the 
Family of Capt. Daniel Denney, v7z. 
A large Kettle of boiling water (or 
Wort) being over the fire and the 
Trammel-Stick happening to be burnt, 
the kettle fell down and _ spilt the 
Liquor upon four Children who sat or 
lay upon the hearth (some of whom 
were asleep) which scalded them in so 
terrible a manner, that one died 
presently after, and another’s Life is 
despaired of.”’ 








- Af icp 
Gravity Clock, Made by Simon Willard 
PROUTY The notable collec- 
COLLECTION OF |. he 
FURNITURE tion of early New 
England furniture 
formed by Mr. Dwight M. Prouty of 
Boston, has been sold to the John 
Wanamaker store in New York City. 
Mr. Prouty had spent many years in 
acquiring these fine examples nearly 
all of which antedate the year 1750. 
Many of them have been exhibited at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the 
Copley Society, the Society for the 
Preservation of New England An- 
tiquities or at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition and practically the entire 
collection has been written up and 
illustrated in the standard books on 
furniture used by collectors of Ameri- 
can antiquities. From time to time, 
the finer examples will be illustrated 
and described in “Old-Time New 
England.” One of Mr. Prouty’s 
choice pieces was a gravity clock 





made by Simon Willard. It is the 
only one known to be in existence. 
[t strikes once on the hourand has to 
be wound every four days. The 
pendulum, which also is the face of 
the clock is engraved “Simon Willard 
inv't & fecit for Mr. & Mrs. Rh. 


Brown.”’ 


The interesting col- 
lection of early Am- 
erican portraits 
owned by the New England Historic 
(senealogical Society, recently has been 
cleaned and restored and now may be 
Inspected on the walls of several of the 
rooms at their Headquarters, 9 Ash- 
burton Place, Boston. There are 
portraits by Badger, John Greenwood, 
and other early painters, and a pastel 
by Copley. The early portraits of 
Kkdward Rawson, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, and of his unfortunate daughter 
Rebecca, are of special interest. 


EARLY AMERICAN 
PORTRAITS 


SAMUEL CASEY. His 
house at South Ken 
sington, R.I., was 
destroyed by fire, including “ Drugs, 
Medicines, etc.”’ . . . ““oecasioned by a 
large Fire being kept the Day pre- 
ceding in his Goldsmith's’ Forge.”’ 

Boston News-Letter, issue Oct. 1, 
1764. 


NOTES ON 
SILVERSMITHS 


Joun DOANE, goldsmith, formerly 
of Boston, died at the Island of 
Barbadoes, where for some years he 
had been resident. Boston News- 
Letter, issue Aug. 13, 1767. 


Joun BALL, goldsmith, at Concord, 
Mass.. advertised for sale at Concord, 
a small dwelling house, a brick shop, 
and 14 acres of land. Boston News- 
Letter, issue Mar. 17, 1763. 


JosepH Epwarps, JUN’R. Whereas 
the Shop of the Subscriber was last 
Night broke open, and the following 
Articles stolen, v7z.: 34 pair of wrought 
Silver Buckles, — 20 pair of ditto, 
Knee ditto, — 6 pair plain Shoe ditto, 
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—2 Silver Snuff-Boxes,—1 ditto 
Tortoise Shell Top, 2 Silver Pepper 
Castors, stamp’d I. E.—12 Tea 
spoons, same stamp, — 2 large ditto, 
Name at length; 9 stock Buckles; 3 
gold Necklaces; 5 gold Rings; 1 
Cream Pot, stamp’d I. E.; 1 Punch- 
ladle, same stamp; several pair Stone 
Buttons; 3 pair Brilliant Stone Ear- 
rings, set in gold; 5 pair Cypher ditto; 
several ditto set in Silver; several 
stone Rings; a Box of gold Beads; 3 
pair Tea Tongs; gold Earrings; 2 
pair small Buckles, R.; 1 pair old Tea 
Tongs, I. M.; 1 old spoon; 3 child's 
Whistles; 1 pair small Scales and 
Weights; 1 pair gold Buttons; 1 
Silver Pipe. 

Whoever will make Discovery of 
the Thief or Thieves, so that they 
may be brought to Justice, and that | 
may recover my Goods again, shall 
receive TWENTY DoLLARs Reward, 
and all necessary Charges paid by 
Joseph Edwards, Jun’r.— Boston News- 
Letter, assue Mar. 21, 1765. 


——— JOHNSON, silversmith, lived 
near the Oswego Market in New York 
City. His house was broken into in 
July, 1765.— Boston News-Letter, 
issue July 25, 1765. 


DANIEL PARKER, Goldsmith, Here- 
by informs his Customers and others 
in Town and Country, that he has 
removed from his Shop near the 
BLUE BALL to a Shop in Merchants 
Row, between the Golden Ball and 
the Sign of Admiral Vernon, where 
may be had good moulding Sand, 
black Lead Pots, and Crucibles. 
— Boston News-Letter, issue Dec. 11, 
1752. 

DANIEL PARKER, Goldsmith, in 
Union Street, Boston, Hereby informs 
his Customers and others, That he has 
just imported in Capt. Jarvis from 
London, a general Assortment of 
Articles in the Goldsmiths, Jewelers 
and Watchmakers Way; which he will 
sell cheap for cash. N. B. He Desires 
those that are indebted to him either 


by Note or Book to make immediate 
Payment.— Boston News-Letter, 1ssue 
June 20, 1765. 


EBENEZER PITT, JUN’R. of Taun- 
ton, Goldsmith and Watchmaker, was 
married April 8, 1762, to Miss Lydia 
Cudworth, ‘‘a shapely young Lady, 
graceful in her Carriage, agreeable in 
her Conversation, and endowed with 
every necessary Qualification to ren- 
der the Marriage State agreeable, 
being crowned with considerable For- 
tune. This Mr. Pitt is thought to be 
a relation of the Right Hon. W—— m 
P———tt, Esq., he being a Man of great 
Ingenuity.’’ — Boston Evening Post, 
issue April 26, 1762. 


WILLAM SIMPKINS, goldsmith, Bos- 
ton, advertised the loss of a piece of 
silver 3 inches broad, \% inch thick 
and weighing about 14 ounces. — 
Boston Evening Post, issue Jan. 27, 
1746. 


JAMES TYLER, goldsmith, was in- 
jured at Hartford, Conn., when the 
school house was blown up on May 20, 
1766. — Boston Gazette. 


PETER VAN DYKE, silversmith, of 
New York; the sudden death of his 
wife is mentioned. — New England 
Journal, issue Feb. 4, 1733-4. 


The Museum of the 
Society among many 
other gifts has re- 
received several of unusual interest. 
A leather bound folio volume which 
possesses personal associations of the 
greatest interest has been presented 
by Mrs. Robert C. Winthrop, Jr. 
It formerly was owned by John Win- 
throp, the first Governor of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony and has 
his autograph at the bottom of the 
title-page with the date 1631, the 
year after he arrived in Boston. It is 
a mathematical work printed in 
Venice in 1537 and has an engraved 
title-page and numerous geometrical 
figures in the text. The volume was 
in the possession of Frederick Win- 
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throp of New York in 1812 and passed 
into the hands of Robert C. Winthrop 
in 1850. 

A beautiful mourning locket has 
been given by Miss Annie H. Thwing 
of Roxbury. The emblematic de- 
sign is painted on ivory in’ shades 
of brown and framed in blue 
and white enamel on gold. The 
inscription on the monument reads: 
“Not lost but gone before’’ and the 


is 





Mourning Locket 


angel above is bearing a scroll on 
which the word ‘‘Welcome’’ may be 
read. The locket was made in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Mehitable Jane (Harris) 
Livermore, of Portsmouth, N.H., who 
died in 1793, aged 29 years. As usual 
the reverse displays a braided lock of 
hair. The locket also 


has a pin 
and may be worn as a brooch. 
Mr. Lemuel Merrill of Melrose, 


Mass., gave a 1/12th scale model of 
a wild pigeon trap formerly used on 
his grandfather’s farm in Newton, 
N. H. In his boyhood the original 
contrivance was stored in the loft of 
the barn where he saw it many times. 
It was last used about 1827. His 
grandfather told him that when the 
trap was sprung and the nets fell, the 
heads of the pigeons would stick up 
through the meshes of the nets. He 
then would walk over them and wring 
the pigeon’s necks with his thumb and 
forefinger and frequently bring home 
before breakfast a two-bushel basket 





full of dead birds. The immense 
number of wild pigeons that formerly 
frequented the woods of New England 
little realized today. Sometimes 
their flights were so large that they 
excited comment in the newspapers 
even at a time when local news was of 
little account, if one may judge from 
the papers of the eighteenth century. 
In the Boston News-Letter of April 22, 
1736 appears the following item :— 

“Last Monday in the afternoon 
there was as Great a Flight of Pigeons 
in the neighboring Towns, as ever 
was known. The next morning 
they were brought to Town in such 
Multitudes, that they fell from 18d. 
to 2d. a dozen; and abundance of 
them were’ carried back again, which 
could not be disposed of.”’ 

The last surviving wild pigeon 
died in captivity in Ohio about four 
years ago. 

By the death of Henry Charles 
Dean, well-known as an architect and 
restorer old houses, the Society 
comes into possession of his collection 
of pottery and glass. The installment 
already received includes seventeen 
pieces of Oriental Lowestoft and a 
curlous example of English mulberry 
over-glaze decoration on an undeco- 
rated tea cup of early Canton ware. 
The fourteen pieces of English table 
glass vary in period from 1760 to 
1820 and include early turned feet, 
air-twist stems, and a baluster stem 
with a cut bowl antedating the 
Revolution. 

By loan was received from Miss 
Esther Pickering of Auburndale, Mass., 
a case containing four ivory-handled 
tea knives and forks that were owned 
by Col. Timothy Pickering in 1790. 
The maker's mark is L under a pistol. 
The forks are two-tined and the ends 
of the knife blades are slightly en- 
larged and curve backwards as at an 
earlier period, indicating that the 


Is 


ot 


family of the Honourable Secretary 
were in the habit of eating with their 
knives, in common with other fashion- 
ables of his time. 

















THE NEW SOUTH CHURCH, CHURCH GREEN, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


From a photograph made about 1858 
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THE NEW SOUTH CHURCH, BOSTON, MASS. 


By Rev. CHARLES A. PLACE 


QO MORE beautiful spot could 
N have been chosen for a church 
than the strip of land between 
Summer and Bedford Streets, granted 
by the town of Boston in 1715 to 
some petitioners, among them one 
Samuel Adams, father of the Patriot, 
and later called “Church Green.” 
Here the first church was built. We are 
told that the “ground was high and 
loftv, the old church having an un- 
obstructed view of the harbor.” 
Later, when Summer Street had be- 
come one of the finest residential ave- 
nues in Boston, with magnificent 
over-arching trees its entire length, 
more prosperous conditions demanded 


a new. church. Charles Bulfinch. 
sometimes called the first American 
architect. was chosen to draw the 


plans; so well did he, the church, and 
the builders co-operate that this 
church, the New South, became the 
finest as it was the most costly of all 
Bulfinch churches. The total cost was 
£2,188 and a few shillings. Dedi- 


cated in 1814, it was demolished in 
1868. 

Bulfinch had already given many 
tokens of his calling. 


Born in Boston 





in 1763, graduated from Harvard in 
1781, with no particular “bent” he 
went abroad and in a few months saw 
some of the finest architecture in Italy, 
France and England. This, together 
with his personal study, was his prep- 
aration. 

Self-trained indeed he was. Before 
1814 he had built many public and 
private buildings in Boston and else- 
where, notably the State House, Hart- 
ford, pictures and descriptions of 
which appeared in the July issue of 
“Old-Time New England;” and his 
masterpiece, the State House, Boston. 
This latter, begun in 1795, was con- 
structed under Bulfinch’s personal 
supervision. Of the ten churches de- 
signed by him, six had been built be- 
fore 1814, three in Boston—Holy 
Cross (1803), the building of which 
for the Catholics forms one of the 
beautiful stories of toleration and 
good-will between Protestant and 
Catholic, the New North (1804), now 
St. Stephens (Catholic), Hanover 
Street, and the Federal Street (1809). 

The New South is unlike any one 
of the other churches in ground plan, 
fagade, and spire. The Taunton and 








